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ECONOMIC ENTERPRISE AND POLITICAL POWERS AFTER THE REFORMATION 
I 


In describing the economic effect of the rise of the modern state-sys- 
tem-we encounter a conception of economic growth which goes back to at least 
1876, and which became extremely influential through the work of Gustav Schmol- 
ler and Karl Bucher. During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, accord- 
ing to these authors, the type of urban economy which had been dominant during 
the Middle Ages was replaced by a new type: that of the national economy, with 
far greater potentialities. Economic historians dealing with this period 
have consequently emphasized mainly the process of state-building, with its 
implications of protection, unification, money, power, and welfare. And if 
one regards economic growth in this fashion the pluralist character of medie- 
val political institutions must appear to have been entirely negative in its 





(1) One of the most thought-provoking essays on the general problem is Otto 
Hintze, "Der moderne Kapitalismus als historisches Individuum," Histor- 
ische Zeitschrift, Vol. 139 (1929), 457-509. According to Hintze "per- 
petual rivalries, resulting from the drive for power on the part of sep- 
arate states, did not lead [in Europe] to the complete subjugation of 
one segment of the system by another. In this way the peoples of the 
Occident were forced to exert themselves and to accept a rational organ- 
ization of human conduct." (p. 506). Among the historians who think of 
state-systems as well as of states I should mention Hans Baron, "Articu- 
lation and Unity in the Italian Renaissance and in the modern West," An- 
nual Report for 1942 of the American Historical Association, iii, pp.123- 
138 (Washington, D.C., 1944); Andrea Rapisardi-Mirabelli, "Le Congres de 
Westphalie. Ses negociations et ses resultats au point de vue de l'his- 
toire du droit de gens," Bibliotheca Visseriana, (Leiden, 1929), VIII, 
20, pp. 5-102. 














(2) To Schmoller and other economic historians, mercantilism appeared to be 
essentially "state-building," "the replacing of a local and territorial 
economic policy by that of the national state." Gustav Schmoller, The 
Mercantile System and its Historical Significance, trans. W. J. Ashley, 
(New York, 1896), p. 51. According to Bucher the mercantilist aim was 
"to create a national economy closed off from the outside world, which 
could satisfy all the needs of the citizens by means of indigenous labor 
and which also, by vigorous internal traffic, would mobilise the coun- 
try's natural resources as well as the laboring power of each citizen 
to serve the whole community." (Karl Bucher, Die Entstehung der Volks- 
wirtschaft, pp. 137-138 (9th ed., Tubingen, 1913). Similarly Sombart, 
"Mercantilism, the economic policy of all European states from the 16th 
to the 18th century, is a system with all-pervasive purposes trying to 
promote public welfare by to a large extent binding economic life to le- 
gal norms." (Werner Sombart, "Die Ordnung des Wirtschaftslebens," En- 
zyklopadie der Rechts- und Staatswissenschaft, no. 35, p. 55 (8nd ed., 
Berlin, 1927). National self-sufficiency is also emphasized in the ar- 
ticle "Mercantilism," Palgrave's Dictionary of Political Economy, II, 

p. 727 (London, 1925), and, in a subtler fashion, in Eli F. Heckscher, 
Mercantilism, 2 vols., trans. M. Shapiro (London, 1935). 
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economic consequences .3 

Not the least among the weaknesses of this conception is its inability 
to explain some of the more conspicuous features of English and Dutch early 
modern history. The United Provinces, as is well known, retained far into 
the modern period a typically medieval pattern of local autonomies and never- 
theless were capable of great economic advance. Thus a country which was 
least of all engaged in state-building could at the same time serve as the 
model of mercantilist statesmen, and it became for a century or more the lead- 
ing country in European economic expansion. 

To cope with this difficulty we should reassess the precise nature of 
the relation between business and government in various European countries, 
with a view to determining specifically in what way the Dutch differed from 
other European nations. The kind of economic expansion which mainly concerns } 
us in the following pages is the expansion of foreign trade, partly because 
this activity most easily allows international comparisons between the Dutch 
and the Portuguese or between the Dutch and the English, and partly because 
this was indeed the most spectacular form of economic expansion of the per- 
iod. The range of comparisons must be extended backward to demonstrate the 
continuity and the differences with medieval patterns. 
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One of the clues to an understanding of the Dutch economy of early mod- ( 
ern times is to note its resemblance to the mercantile economy of the northern I 
European area, which in the late Middle Ages had been dominated by the German ( 
Hansa. The Dutch in a sense inherited the Hanseatic pattern of trading, cen- | 
tering in a number of loosely federated cities, at a time when the emergence 
of strong national states made the continuation of commerce from such a string 
of urban centers more precarious than it hitherto had been. In the United 
Provinces international commerce found a territorial base; the form of the 
resulting state corresponded to previously existing ideas, widely held by mer- 
chants, about the proper relation between business and government. 
By their privileges, the towns of the Netherlands had during the Middle 
Ages become islands within the law of the land. Taking a wider view, the 
"heterocephaly" of business and political activities which Weber considered 





(3) Schmoller, The Mercantile System, p. 49. "Medieval forms of association 
no longer sufficed; and all the rigid local, corporate, class, and dis- 
trict organizations of an earlier time became intolerable hindrances to 
economic progress." 





(4) Critical appraisal of the way the term "mercantilism" has been used: 
A. V. Judges, "The Idea of a Mercantile State," Transactions of the Royal 
Historical Society, Fourth Series, vol. 21 (1939), pp. 41-69; C. R. Fay, 
English Economic History mainly since 1700, (Cambridge, 1940), Chapter I]; 
Georg von Below, "Die Untergang der mittelalterlichen Stadtwirtschaft 
(Ober den Begriff der Territorialwirtschaft)," Jahrbucher fur National- 
okonomie und Statistik, 76 (1901), 449-473; 593-631 (critique of Schmol- 
ler); Georg von Below, "Die Entstehung des modernen Kapitalismus ," His- 
torische Zeitschrift, 91 (1903), 432-485 (critique of Bucher). 




















(5) Heckscher, Mercantilism, I, 353. "Dutch development is of importance 
in our study, as an antithesis of mercantilism." 


(6) Fritz Rorig, "Mittelalterliche Weltwirtschaft Blute und Ende einer Wirt- 
schaftsperiode," Kieler Vortra age, 40 (1933). 
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a characteristic of societies where economic rationality reigns, was during 
the Middle Ages to some extent realized, at least in some regions, by a dis- 
tinct separation of thos¢ active in commerce and manufacture and those who held 
the reins of government. In Germany, Holland and England, at any rate, feudal 
and urban law not only were distinct entities but even corresponded to an eco- 
logical separation of feudal strongholds and economic centers. The towns and 
their inhabitants were far more integrated into the feudal order in countries 
like France and Italy. Around the Mediterranean basin particularly, because 
of the strength of ancient traditions or because of surrounding conditions, 
close linkages between urban and feudal ways of life can be discerned. There 
commercial, land-holding, military and financial interests were combined in 
the hands of the same persons, and state and family together tended to deter- 
mine the organization of commercial enterprises. In Northern Europe, mercan- 
tile interests might live in some sort of symbiosis with feudal powers, like 
the merchants of the Hansa towns with the Teutonic knights, but they did not 
mingle. Here commerce early occupied an enclave position. A similar separa- 
tion of the tasks of rulers and of merchants remained in force in such a state 
as the Dutch Republic. 

That the Dutch merchants retained their relative autonomy vis-a-vis 
their own government is evident from the fact that the state, or leading states- 
men, did not initiate new enterprises but provided merely a climate favor- 
able to enterprise. Nor did the state participate in business, as the example 
of an eminent Dutch statesman may show. Occupying one of the most powerful 
posts in the Republic, Oldenbarneveld did his utmost to build the Vereenigde 
Oostindische Compagnie. Nevertheless he insisted that he had had nothing to 
do with trade itself; and indeed his share was very small in comparison to the 
shares of some of the Amsterdam merchants.” Companies for trade with the East 
Indies had been established in Holland long before their unification into one 
body; when this body had been established it continued to serve in the first 
place the strictly commercial purpose of organizing the supply and demand for 
spices, and only in the second place that of inflicting damage on the Spaniard. 
The most interesting manifestation of the way in which the Dutch preserved 
the separation of business and rule was the customary practice of the Oostin- 
dische Compagnie of concluding bilaterial treaties with native rulers, treaties 





(7) Max Weber, "Agrarverhaltnisse im Altertum," Gesammelte Aufsatze zur So- 
zial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte (Tibingen, 1924), pp. 253-278, mentions 
the contrast between the cities of antiquity and those of the Middle 
Ages, the former "wesentlich zu Militarzwecken gegrundet, ebenso wie die 
Masse der mittelalterlichen Stadte wesentlich zu okonomischen Zwecken ge- 
grundet sind." (p. 262) The split between Stadtverfassung and Lehnver- 
fassung is described more in detail by Heinrich Mitteis, Der Staat des 
hohen Mittelalters,(Weimar, 1944), Ch. 29; whereas in France and Italy 
the towns somehow were embedded into the feudal hierarchy it was typical 
of England and Germany that in these cases "niemals feudale Bindungen 
agro den Stadten und der Reichs- oder Staatsfuhrung bestanden." 

p. 260 














(8) Oldenbarneveld, Remonstrantie (1513) (printed in Kronyk van het Histor- 
isch Genootschap (1850), p. 261). 











(9) S. van Brakel, De Hollandsche handelscompagnieen der zeventiende eeuw, 
(The Hague, 1908), pp. 18-21; the first fleets were organized in a way 
which shows their non-military aspirations, according to N, MacLeod, De- 
Oostindische Compagnie als zeemogendheid in Azie, (Rijswijk, 1927) ‘: 

2-7. Insofar as less peaceful undertakings were contemplated, such plans 
were kept secret; the intention to establish a trade protected by armed 
force seems to have existed at the beginning. (See G. P. Rouffaer and 

J. W. Ijzerman, De eerste Schipfiaart der Nederlanders haar Oost-Indie 
onder Cornelis de Houtman, 1595-1597 (3 vols., Werken Linschoten Vereen- 














iging), vol. II, p. 218, note 27. 
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in which the Dutch were accorded exclusive buying rights in return for pro- cet 
viding a ruler with armed support. The merchants' economic control and the in’ 
strengthened political control of native rulers were somehow complementary, vil 
in the same way as the roles of merchants and lords in the Middle Ages. The In 

fundamental fact that the balance of power had shifted to the side of the 
merchants was covered up by the Dutch Company's allegiance to outward forms ' tu 
which stressed the princes' authority_over their domains; the merchant group ec 
did not itself claim to be sovereign. | ti 
The peculiarity of the Dutch, regarded from the vantage point of what te 
may be called Schmoller's "integration thesis," is that they lagged behind Mo 
not only in internal unification but also had no territorial ambitions towards th 
the outside. Such ambitions were regarded by dominant Dutch opinion as in- ac 
compatible with trade. One merchant aristocrat, writer of an influential ) ar 
treatise on Dutch institutions, formulated the maxim: "in republicks which te 
live by traffick, and which have fortified themselves well, all offensive war le 
is prejudicial and consuming ."11 The tendency to engage in such wars De la e) 
Court attributed to the Princes of Grange, against whose monarchical aspira- sl 
tions his argument was mainly directed. ~ Wi 
° 
III g 


Conflicts between the Dutch and other nations engaging in international 
trade were inevitable. In the course of the resulting debates the Dutch elab- ( 
orated a theoretical justification of their practices which should not be re- 
garded as an entirely novel ideology but rather as the crystallization of tra- 
ditional views under the influence of external conditions. Practice had pre- 





(10) A large collection of treaties between the Vereenigde Oostindische Com- ( 
pagnie and native rulers have been printed in Bijdragen tot de Taal-, 
Land-, en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch- Indie, "Corpus diplomaticum 
neerlando-indicum," vols. 57 (1909), 87 (1931), 91 (1934), 93 (1935), 
96 (1938). They may be compared with the collection of similar docu- 
ments pertaining to the English East India Company in C. U. Aitchison 
(ed.), A Collection of Treaties, Engagements, and Sunnuds relating to 
India and Neighbouring Countries, 7 vols. (Calcutta, 1862-65). The In- 
dex to Aitchison's Collection, by M. Belletty (Calcutta, 1866) gives a 
chronological listing; the material indicates that before 1750 no more 
than some nine treaties were concluded, which contrasts with the much 
larger number of Dutch treaties formulated during the same period. 

















(11) (Pieter de la Court), The True Interest and Political Maxims of the Re- 
public of Holland, trans. John Campbell (London, 1746), p. 208; similarly 
Cornelis Zillezen, Wijsgeerig Onderzoek, wegens Neerlands Opkomst, Bloei, 
an Welvaard...., (Amsterdam, 1796), pp. 138-139. "Commonwealths seeking 
no increase of power have only one principle of foreign relations, es- 
pecially if they must exist by home and foreign commerce, viz., to live 
in peace and amity with all peoples as well as with their neighbors, be- 
cause through their trade they maintain the greatest advantages while 
other peoples or realms are involved in warfare, so that they but pro- 
tect their commerce and maintain a strict neutrality." "L'esprit de la 
monarchie est la guerre et l'aggrandissement, l'esprit de la republique 
est la paix et la moderation." (Montesquieu, L'esprit des lois, Book IX, 
Chapter II). } 

















(12) "Court (Mr. Pieter de la)," Nieuw Nederlandsch Biographisch Woordenboek, 
vol. VII (Leiden, 1927). 
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ceded theory; Grotius, with all his learning, pleaded the cause of existing 


interests. In 1609 his Mare liberum appeared, anonymously, to defend the 
yiolation by the merchants of Holland of the Portuguese rights over the East 
Indies. 


The discovery and utilization of transoceanic routes by Spain and Por- 
tugal, influenced by Mediterranean examples, shows a merging of political and 
economic functions. In Portugal the monarchs had from the beginning taken ac- 
tive part in the initiation and development of distant enterprises; in an at- 
tenuated form, these ventures continued the tradition of the Crusades against 
Moslem power. Ultimately the "conquista" resulted in a huge organization, 
the Estado da India Portugeza, which was engaged in vigorous missionary and 
administrative efforts as well as in trade; within the orggnization priests 
and monarchic favorites exercised considerable influence. The less impor- 
tant Spanish ventures to the spice islands were managed in a way which simi- 
larly manifested their continuity with the feudal tradition of territorial 
expansion. In a contract or capitulacion between the monarch and one of his 
subjects the latter obtained far-going powers and privileges; it was in this 
way that Magellan set out on his voyage to the Moluccas. To many of the ex- 
plorers, as to Magellan, the title of adelantado was granted, the very title 
given in earlier centuries to the knights of the Spanish frontier. 19 In both 





(13) According to W. J. M. van Eysinga: “La these neerlandaise, Grotius l'a 
probablement trouvee faite; mais il l'a nuancée, notamment en portant 
au premier plan 1l'argument juridique des traités conclus avec les princes 
indigenes...." Introduction to: G. N. Clark and W. J. M. van Eysinga, 
"The Colonial Conferences between England and the Netherlands in 1613 
and 1615," Bibliotheca Visseriana, vol. 15 (1940), no. 22, p. 14. 


(14) To answer the question which were the reasons, or the real reasons, for 
Portuguese expansion, would be hard if not impossible. The reasons given 
for transoceanic exploits as well as the way they were actually carried 
out show, in comparison to the earliest Dutch and English ventures, a 
preponderance of religious and political considerations. Representative 
utterances are the reasons given in a letter from King Manuel to the 
King and Queen of Castile of July 1499 (E. G. Ravestein (ed.), A Journal 
of the first Voyage of Vasco da Gama, 1497-1499, p. 113-114 (Hakluyt 
Society, Works, Series I, v. 99, London, 1898)) and some remarks by G. 

E. de Azurara, a chronicler of contemporary events, specifically the 
undertakings of Henry the Navigator, in his: E. Prestage and C. R. Beazly 
(eds.), The Chronicle of the Discovery and Conquest of Guinee (1493), 

p. 27-30 (Hakluyt Society, Works, Series I, v. 95, London, 1896)). That 
Portuguese transoceanic exploits were semi-feudal undertakings may be in- 
ferred also from the kind of treaties the Portuguese concluded with na- 
tive princes; see for this material, J. F. J. Biker, Colleggao de tratados 
e concertos de pazes que o estado da India portugueza fez com os reis e 
Senhores com quem teve relagoes nas partes da Asia e Africa oriental desde 
© principio da conquista ate ao fim do seculo XVIII (1881-1885). 




















(15) Privileges granted to explorers by the Spanish monarchy were called cap- 
itulaciones. Individuals were hereby sometimes endowed with the title, 
implying far-going powers, of adelantado (something like Markgraf or 
knight of the frontier, the custom being a continuation of the feudal 
delegation of powers observable in the Middle Ages). Magellan was prom- 
ised the title of adelantado for the discovery of the spice islands in 
the Far East. See "Capitulacion que se toms con Hernando de Magellanes 
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the Spanish and the Portuguese form of organization mercantile interests were the 
not shielded from royal power but on the contrary directly dependent on it; by 
the monarches were themselves participants in transoceanic enterprises and me’ 
thereby determined their character as semi-military ventures. The royal in- sti 
itiative facilitated the pooling of resources in a sustained and united ef- | ti 
fort, which partly explains why the nations of Spain and Portugal started 1 Dw 
their ventures almost a century earlier than those of England and the Nether- of 
lands, where merchants had typically operated separate from political and ter. 
ritorial powers. As it turned out, the "heterocephaly" of power and economic col 
enterprise, and the consequent replacement of universalist aspirations by fi 
more limited commercial aspirations, proved to be more effective in the long by 
run in spite of the initial lag. st 
The Dutch extended their trading connections by making bilateral treaties } th 
with native rulers. In these treaties the rulers retained their sovereignty ani Pr 
did not become incorporated into a larger hierarchy of powers. Dutch commerce pe 
operated in principle not under the shadow of a monarchy at home but under that se 


of numerous separate monarchies abroad. To use the words of a contemporary Englii of 
report, the Dutch prohibited trade in certain areas only, with the rulers' consen 16 
whereas Spain had prohibited trade to the East Indies "in universal,"17 Though tt 





y el Bachiller Luis Falero para el descubrimiento de la Specieria" (1519) 
in Colleccion de Documentos Ineditos relativos al descubrimiento, con- 








quista y organizacion de las antiquas posesiones espanolas de America 0! 

y Oceania, (Madrid, 1874), vol. 22, pp. 46-52. g 

i 

(16) On the general character of Spanish and Portuguese expansion see G. b 
Friederici, Der Charakter der Entdeckung und Eroberung Amerikas durch i 





die Europaer, (Stuttgart, 1925), 1; Adolf Rein, Die europaische Ausbrei- 
tung uber die Erde (Potsdam, 1931); Clarence Henry Haring, The Spanish 
Empire in America (New York, 1946); R. R. Hill, "The Office of adelan- rf 
tado," Political Science Quarterly, vol. 28 (1913), 654-655; H. V. Liver- 

more (ed.), Portugal and Brazil: An Introduction (Oxford U.P., 1953). | 

















(17) About the question whether the Dutch could exclude the English from the 
spice islands and on what terms English merchants might be given ac- 
cess, Dutch and English governmert representatives met in 1613 and 1615; 
no agreement was reached. English commissioners reported to their Privy 
Council, expressing themselves in these words: "Neither is the force 
of (our) argument broken, in that the Spaniard interdicteth Trade to the 
East Indies in universal, and the Hollanders but to a part, for that 
part containeth several Kingdoms and Governments, to each of which the 
Law of Nations gives us access, and as free liberty of Trade and Com- 
merce as into any Kingdom of Europe." (G. N. Clark and W. J. M. van 
Eysinga, "The Colonial Conferences between England and the Netherlands 
in 1613 and 1615," Bibliotheca Visseriana, vol. 15 (1940), no. 22, p. 
121). That Dutch government spokesmen did not claim sovereignty over , 
the Moluccan islands but on the contrary used the independence of those 
islands as an argument to defend their monopoly is visible from their 
reasoning on p. 193. Where the Dutch did make conquests and performed 
governmental and military functions they have been compelled to do so, 
they maintained, by their enemies the Portuguese: "The English did not 
because of us lose any trade which had not earlier been taken away from 
them by the power of the Portuguese. Nobody else but the Portuguese 
has therefore suffered damage by our procedure, and one might say that 
what we took from the Portuguese belongs to us by right of victory and 
conquest. But it is not on conquest so much as on treaties that our | 
argument is founded." (Ibid., p. 255). 
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the English were strong critics of the Dutch in the matter, they did at least 
py implication acknowledge a basic difference between the Dutch and Spanish 
methods of expansion. English merchants themselves had stuck even closer to 
strictly commercial methods of penetration. The practice of establishing for- 
tified trading posts as bases of operations, adopted soon after 1600 by the 
Dutch, became English policy only under the influence of Child in the 'sixties 
of the century.+ 

Both the Dutch and the English mercantile groups used the fact of their 
commercial rather than political orientation for ideological purposes. The 
first fleet which set sail to the East Indies from England was accompanied 
by a letter of recommendation, written by Elizabeth to Oriental princes, which 
stated that the English did not follow the methods of the Portuguese who, in 
the words of the Queen, "pretended themselves to be the soveregne Lordes and 
Princes of all your territories, and gave yt out that they held your Nacon and 
people as subjectes to them: and in their stiles and Titles doe write them- 
selues kinges of the East India."19 It was in agreement with this repudiation 
of aspirations of overlordship that Thomas Roe's mission, in the years 1615- 
1616, was intended to establish either such treaties as had been obtained b 
the Dutch or at any rate privileges sufficient to allow peaceful commerce. 


IV 


If the Spanish-Portuguese penetration into the Indies occurred by means 
of a hierarchic type of organization, contrasting with the federal type of or- 
ganization favored by the Dutch and English, the reason was in part the way 
in which the Spanish and Portuguese geographic monopolies had been legitimized 
by the Popes of the fifteenth century. The view of economic enterprise as be- 
ing essentially connected with the extension of a land area brought under at 





(18) The whole course of negotiations, as is evident from the source publi- 
cation by Clark and Eysinga, "The Colonial Conferences," loc. cit., sug- 
gests that English merchants were either unable or unwilling to make 
considerable use of military power in their transoceanic ventures. A 
passage in a letter from Grotius to Winwood, dated 13 August 1613, makes 
this explicit. "Selon mon aduis," Grotius wrote, "uous feriez fort bien 
de sonder en Angleterre les humeurs de uos marchands assauoir s'ils 
sont resolus a bon escient d'entrer auecq nous d'oresnavant en une 
guerre royale et ouuerte en ces quartiers-la. Estant en Angleterre je 
n'y ay trouue personne qui se monstroit resolue comme il falloit: mais 
on ne parloit que d'y aller en forme de simple trafficque, ou pour le 
plus de surprendre quelques nauires, sans se fortifier en terre, ou 
d'entreprendre la defense des Indiens." (Ibid., p. 148). 


(19) Sir George Birdwood and William Foster (eds.), First Letter Book of the 
East India Company, The Register of Letters of the Governor and Company 
of Merchants of London trading into the East Indies, 1600-1619 (London, 
1893), p. 20. 











(20) Sir William Foster (ed.), The Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe to India, 1615- 
1619, as narrated in his Journal and Correspondence (London, Hakluyt So- 
ciety, 1899), esp. p. xiii-xivxlvii, 303-304, 435. In a letter to the 








East India Company dated November 24, 1616, Roe wrote: "A warr and traf- 
ique are incompatible . . . Let this bee received as a rule that, if 
yow will proffitt, seek it at sea, and in quiett trade; for without con- 
troversy it is an error to affect garrisons and land-warrs in India." 
(p. 303-304). 





—— 
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least nominal allegiance to the monarchy, and the consequent "feudal" merging 
of political, religious and economic functions depended, as we will see, ona 
general view of the nature of political and economic affairs which had become th 
influential in the late Middle Ages.21 
The Portuguese doctrine can be found for instance in the lucid exposi- de 
tion of Serafino de Freitas, who in 1624 published a long answer to the trea- / 4 
tise Mare liberum written by an anonymous Dutchman. To us it is no longer 
a burning question which author was right, or who presented the subtler argu- w 
ment. More important are the basic implications of the two arguments, espe- Ci 
cially those which the authors took for granted and did not bother to make a i 
subject of debate. One of the passages of Mare liberum ran as follows: "the 
Pope, unless he were the temporal master of the world, which sensible men deny, n 
cannot say that the universal right in respect of trade belongs to him. Espe- A ia 
cially is this true since trade has only to do with material gains, and nothing t 
at all with spiritual matters. And, as all admit, outside spiritual matters C 
all papal power ceases. "23° To Grotius, who was the anonymous pamphleteer, 
there were no subtleties or gradations: either the Pope could, by virtue of 
his overlordship, "donate" by his partition of the globe large areas to the 
Spanish and Portuguese monarchy, or he could not; and the latter was of course 
the position of the Dutch. The Portuguese argument was more complex, and 
Freitas did not see the problem of papal power in as simple black-and-white 
terms. The Bulls by which the Popes had sanctioned Spanish and Portuguese 
transoceanic activities did not imply in his mind a donation but a delegation 
of power, a feudal investiture. Freitas did not for a moment assume that the 
papal power was other than spiritual; where he differed with his Protestant 
opponent was in his premises about the relation between the secular and the 
spiritual. This is evident in the passage where Freitas, with patient logic, 
expounded the relation between Portuguese kings and the Pope. "The head of 
the church hierarchy," he wrote, "has the right and the duty to send preach- 
ers to the regions of the infidels [ because of his spiritual office ] 3 the 
mission has to be transported by sea; this navigation requires expenses for , 
men and arms which cannot be borne without the benefits yielded by commerce, 
Commerce is as it were a mems to a supernatural end, and the one who is in 
charge of the conversion of the infidels should also be able to dispose over 
the necessary means." 4 In other words, the monopoly which the Portuguese 
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(21) On the legitimation of the expansion of Catholic nations: Luis Weckmann, 
Las Bulas Alejandrinas de 1493 y la Teoria del Papado Medieval Estudio 
de la Supremacia Papal sobre Islas 1091-1493 (Mexico, 1949); Ernst Staed- 
ler, "Die Urkunden Alexanders VI. zur westindische Investitur der Krone 
Spaniens von 1493," Archiv fur Urkundenforschung, XV (1938), p. 145 ff; 
Ernst Staedler, "Die Cruciata Martins V. vom 4, April 1418," Archiv fur 
Urkundenf orschung, XVII (1942), p. 304 ff; also 1 th Parry, The Span- , 
ish TI Theory of Empire in the Sixteenth Century (Cambridge, England, 1940), 
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(22) Seraphino de Freitas, De iusto imperio lusitanorum asiatico (1625), ed. |} 
J. N. Nieto (Valladolid, 1925); French trans, by A. Guichon de Grand- 
pont, Freitas contra Grotius sur la question de la liberté des mers 
(Paris, 1882). 








(23) Hugo Grotius, The Freedom of the Seas, ed. J. B. Scott, (New York, 1916), 
p. 66; compared ibid., p. 45. 





(24) Freitas, De iusto imperio, Ch. VII, 3, p. 153 (corresponding to Guichon 





de Grandpont, Freitas contra Grotius, pp. 145-146) and passim. 
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ossessed should be seen as an indispensable compensation for certain tasks 
performed by the Portuguese kings in their role as secular functionaries of 
the universal Christian community. The legitimacy of this monopoly followed 
automatically once it was supposed, as Freitas did suppose, that secular un- 
dertakings could stand in a means-end relation to a religious purpose. Clearly 
this supposition contradicts Grotius' view that "trade has only to do with 
material gains." (And not only in this passage, but in Mare liberum as a 
whole Grotius can be seen to cling to the assumption that trading practices 
cannot be defended on grounds of religion, but should be distinctly classed 

in the secular sphere. ) 

Freitas, like Vittoria, Suarez, Bellarmin, and others writing on inter- 
national relations from the Catholic standpoint, envisaged a societas humana 
composed of separate national states; all these authors were indeed very close 
to Grotius' purely legal conception of international law, dominated by the 
conception of a contract or bilateral agreement. They all agreed on the spir- 
itual nature of the papal office. Nonetheless their conception of interna- 
tional relations remained linked inseparably with the idea of a hierarchical 
order. The reason why they had to retain the hierarchical conception in the 
political sphere was directly determined by their "gradualist" conception of 
a universe ruled by God. Grotius' originality lies in his more consistent 
legalism and in the consequent doctrine which implies a "flat" landscape of 
international relations; for him the natural and the divine do not stand in 
a relation where one is subordinated to the other, but nature appears to lead 
an autonomous existence. 

The Dutch theory justifying the way in which overseas expansion was 
carried on, of which Grotius was the most articulate exponent, found to some 
extent at least its embodiment in practice and in institutions. Character- 
istically the Dutch engaged in less extensive missionary tasks than the Por- 
tuguese, and they did not engage in governmental tasks beyond the minimum 
necessary for profitable trade. As we have seen, even contemporaries who 
were by no means filled with admiration and respect for the Dutch claims, 
namely the English, showed by their words that they implicitly acknowledged 
the basic difference between Dutch and Portuguese methods of expansion. Of 
course their resemblance had to be stressed for ideological purposes; a clever 
English critic said that, while the Portuguese defended their monopoly by say- 
ing they saved the pagan souls, the Dutch did the same thing by arguing they 
had to save the pagan kingdoms , 26 In making his quite accurate observation 
he thus mentioned the way in which the Dutch had departed from an ideology 
inspired by religious universalism to build an ideology of a more secular 
stamp. It remains to be seen how such a half-secularized system of ideas 
could develop in a country under the sway of Reformed religious doctrines. 








(25) Grotius was willing to meet the Catholic legists on their own ground to 
the extent that he allowed that the Pope had spiritual authority (some- 
thing a rigorous Calvinist would deny), but he disregarded, consciously 
or unconsciously, the notion that spiritual tasks could be accomplished 
by secular means. Thus he rejected without argument the idea that the 
Pope could delegate authority to the most suitable incumbent. In this 
way Grotius questioned the fitness of the specific nation, the Portu- 
guese, to whom the task had been entrusted. Grotius, The Freedom of 
the Seas, p. 21). 





(26) Clark and Eysinga, "The Colonial Conferences," loc. cits, ps 12k 
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v se 
Looking back from the year 1529, and reminiscing about the past, Luther Ke 
wrote that at the time of his decisive action "the power of Pope and clergy eo 
reached everywhere, dominating everything like a God in the ygrid, while secu- | in 
lar authority, oppressed and unrecognized, lay in darkness." This statement ty 
reflects an opinion, and perhaps describes the actual state of affairs in some | of 
areas. As a description Luther's statement is one-sided, since papal power } , 
itself was circumscribed by and dependent on the powers of strong monarchies | . 
(particularly since the age of the concordats).28 Certain developments of the al 
papal doctrine could be adduced, however, to give substance to Luther's con- | . 
tention; in the struggle between empire and papacy, writers on the papal side a 
had postulated the overlordship of the Pope over all temporal rulers. Con- | «4 
cretely, too, the late medieval papacy showed some resemblances to Renaissance t 
despotism; there had occurred a materialization of everything connected with ¢ 
religion. The result was a counter-movement in which Europe was divided by g 
two distinct religious conceptions. t 
The doctrine of justification, which occupied in Reformed theology a f 


central place, had the negative implication of denying any religious value to 
institutions and outward practices.29 This meant a concentration on the inner 
man and on a strict interpretation of Evangelic piety. In agreement with the _ 
precept: “My Kingdom is not of this world," the doctrine implied also that 
Christians and their spiritual rulers should no longer concern themselves with 
the precise rules established for secular conduct. Instead of viewing secular 
and religious tasks as offices within an ordered Christian community, tasks 
mutually dependent because they were performed within one totality, the Re- 
formers emphasized the unbridgeable chasm between the two. The gradualism of 
the late medieval world view, in which various tasks were related by their 
relative position in a hierarchy of values, was abandoned and it was no longer 
possible to see secular tasks as evidently connected with the ultimate purpose 
to which they were subordinate. The doctrine of justification attacked the 
very raison d'etre of an organized Church as the intermediary between God and 
man, and led thereby to the liberation of secular authorities from ecclesias- 
tical control. 

Pamphleteers of the period of the religious wars defended the repudia- 
tion of papal power by Protestant nations by saing that the Spanish, with 
the Pope's sanction, had been striving fa world monarchy.30 We have already 





(27) Luther, "Von dem Kriege wider den Turken," (1529), Weimar Ausgabe, v.30, 
part 2, p. 109 (I owe this reference to Pierre Mesnard, L'essor de 1a 
philosophie politique au XVIle siecle (Paris, 1936)). On the problem as 
a whole the following works are fundamental: Cecil N. S. Woolf, Barto- 
lus of Sassoferato (London, 1931); Friedrich Heer, Aufgang Europas, 

p- 529-533, and Kommentarband, p. 187-190 (Vienna, 1949); Walter U11man, 
Medieval Papalism (London, 1953); Percy Ernst Schramm, "Sacerdotium und 
Regnum in Austausch ihrer Vorrechte; Eine Skizze der Entwicklung zur 5 
Beleuchtung des 'Dictatus Papae' Gregors VII," Studi Gregoriani, Ed. G. 

B. Borino (Rome, 1947), II, 403-457, 


























(28) Charles H. McIlwain, The Growth of Political Thought in the West (New 
York, 1932), pp. 351-352, on the age of the concordats. 





(29) The consequences of this doctrine for the whole of Reformed Theology 
were enormous, but must remain outside the present discussion. 


(30) References to the Protestant pamphlet literature on this subject, chron- 
ologically arranged: (Anonymous, perhaps by Marnix van St. Aldegonde), 
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seen how Grotius interpreted papal theory, in agreement with current Dutch 
opinion, in such a way that the actions of the Popes with regard to the na- 
tions who engaged in the Discoveries appeared to be manifestations of papal 
control in worldly matters. The great English compiler of chronicles relat- 
ing to voyages of Discovery, Samuel Purchas, similarly identified papal doc- 
trine directly with reason of state.31 Once this was done the accusation 

of aiming at universal domination had to follow; for by its religious nature 


papal power was universal, unitary, and geographically unlimited. By setting 


bounds to the expansion of Portugal and Spain, be it only in the role of an 
arbiter between contending parties, the Pope could be accused of gradually 
working towards a visible embodiment of the religious community in the form 
of a world empire, which would be a direct violation of the ancient idea that 
a Christian community had to remain otherworldly, without institutional coun- 
terpart. Taking their stand on this idea, economically expansive groups could 
claim that papal action was unjust and that the existing partition of the 

globe was idle because it ran counter to Christian religion. Pamphlets writ- 
ten under Protestant inspiration keep reiterating this idea. In a secularized 
form the defense of a territorial status quo became later a maxim of English 





Remonstrance serieuse sur 1'Estat ae la Chrestienté: ana des moyens de 
la conseruation salut d'icelluy . .. Par un Gentil-homme Allemand 
amateur de sa patrie (1583), wherein it is claimed: "Et de fait 1'Es- 
paignol mesme ne dissimule point que la Monarchie de toute la terre luy 
soit deue, par ordonnance diuine...." (p. A5); (Anonymous), Het alghe- 
meen eynde ende voornemen des Spaegnaerts/twelc is d'oprechtinghe van 
een voorghenomene vijfde Monarchie; mitsgaders hunne resolutie over dese 
Nederlanden: dienende de vereenichde tot een goede en ghetrouwe waer- 
schouwinghe (Delft, 1586) (nos. 764, 765, 766 in Knuttel, Catalogus); 
Anonymous, Sir Edwyn Sandys), Europeae Speculum, or, A View or Survey 
of the State of Religion in the Westerne parts of the World, (dated at 
end, Paris, 1x April, 1599) (London, 1637); according to Sandys: “And 
by this plot have their wits erected in the world a Monarchy more po- . 
tent than ever any that hath beene before it: A Monarchy which entitul- 
ing them De iure to all the world, layeth a strong foundation thereof 
in all mens consciences, the onely firme ground of obedience in this 
world...." (p. 25-26); a memoir of the English East India Company, of 
1603, translated into Dutch, the gist of which is: "The Pope's donation 
is idle, and against the teaching of Christ and against Religion." 
(printed in J. K. J. de Jonge, De opkomst van het Nederlandsch gezag 
in Oost-Indie (The Hague, 1862), van 't Coopmans schip, (second ed., 
Dordrecht, 1640), p. 253. 



































(31) His language is more vehement than clear: "Reason of State is evident 
(abundans cautela non nocet) Religion or Episcopall Power to be reason 
of giving just Title of Inheritance, and that to a World, to an Ethnike 
World, Religia est dicere, is not onely (as the Mysteries of Religion 
are) beyond and above, but utterly against and contrary to reason. But 
from these Reasons of State, have the Romists (whose Religion at Rome 
is little else but Reason of State, as appeared in their late erected 
Pillar and Ground of Truth, which pilled and cast the Truth to the 
ground, their Councell of Trent) gathered a Soveraigntie over Kings and 
Kingdomes...." (Samuel Purchas, B.D., Hakluytus Posthuwmus or Purchas 





His Pilgrimes, vol. II, p. 49 (Hakluyt Society, Works, Extra Series, 
vol. II (London, 1905)). 
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foreign policy. 32 

The form of expansion engaged in by the English and the Dutch may be 
linked with Reformed ideas favoring territorial pluralism rather than one 
center of political power or the predominance of a few. During the early 
modern period, the international policy of the Dutch and English was designed 
to counterbalance Spanish and French attempts to enlarge their land areas or 
to obtain political hegemony, and in Asia, as we have seen, the same spirit 
prevailed in preserving the scattered distribution of power over native prince- 
doms, 

The fact that in their internal structure as well as in their external 
relations the Dutch favored a lack of political unity over unity, and that it . 
was especially the mercantile interests who adhered to this principle, would 
indicate the political pluralism and commerce were in some ways compatible. 
The Dutch not only do not fit into Schmoller's national economy concept but | 
during their most enterprising period they consciously, in opposition to other 
expanding nations, followed a course which was compatible with the coexistence 
of numerous politically autonomous territories. 

Of course, the ideas of the Dutch, and the outward form of their insti- 
tutions, did not entirely correspond to actual occurrences. Some degree of 
national unification occurred, both within the home country and in distant 
trading areas. It can be shown for instance how in later phases of its exis- 
tence the organization of the Oostindische Compagnie began to foreshadow the 
more bureaucratic and politically integrated form of Dutch colonial control 
established in the course of the nineteenth century.** Nevertheless the 
pluralist pattern of control in the earlier period is a significant differen- 
tiating characteristic, definite enough to warrant further inquiry into its 
economic consequences. 


Jelle C. Riemersma 


University of California 





(32) In one of his essays Davenant documented his opinion that between 1488 
and 1678 England had tried to preserve a balance among continental states: 
"tho' some of our Princes during this Period of Time by the Corruption 
of their Courts, have been induc'd to favour the Monarchy that seem'd 
the most aspiring; yet that Parliaments have always bent their utmost 
Care to provide, That neither France nor Spain might gain any ground the 
one upon the other." (Anonymous (( Charles Davenant)) , Essays upon I. 
The Ballance of Power. II. The Right of Making War, Peace, and Alliances. 
III, Universal Monarchy (( London, 1701)), p. 28; and the brilliant work 
by Sir John Robert Seeley, The Growth of British Policy (( 2nd ed., Cam- 
bridge, 1922)). 











(33) Cornelis de Heer, Bijdrage tot de financieele geschiedenis der Oostin- 
dische Compagnie (The Hague, 1929); J. van Kan, "De rechtstitels der 
Compagnie," Mededeelingen der Nederlandsche Akademie van Wetenschappen, 











Nieuwe Reeks, vol 5, Afd. Letterkunde, no. 8 (1942), p. 377-441. 
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San FISCAL MANAGEMENT OF MUNICIPALITIES AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: 
iS or 
wi 
nih Introduction 
e- a 
rnal Many countries have experienced a rapid concentration of population in 
at it urban settlements concurrently with economic development. The proportion of 
ould the population living in cities of 100,000 and over to the total population 


le is roughly correlated with the proportion of the population engaged in indus- 
: try and to levels of per capita incomes in most countries.! This growth of 


pony urban populations poses a serious problem for municipalities since they are 

stence faced with the need for additional services, In underdeveloped countries the 
need for these services is going to be quite acute, because during urbaniza- 

ns ti- tion caused by economic development the largest city, usually the capital, 

of does not grow as fast as other, hitherto smaller, cities. Since the smaller 

at urban settlements in underdeveloped countries have maintained very low stand- 

xis- ards of services, the need for improvement in municipal functions is likely 


the to be pressing. Furthermore, if the experience of the Soviet Union and Bra- 
zil can be relied upon as a guide, a number of urban settlements will probab- 











” ly spring up in places where no cities or towns existed before. 
—e The extent of municipal investment depends on the type of cities which 
te an underdeveloped country can afford to build. Since economic development, 
and especially the growth of an industrial working force, is hindered by city 
slums, and since urbanization should be accompanied by increased access to 
om health and educational facilities, it becomes obvious that the magnitude of 
planning and financing municipal services in an underdeveloped country is of 
very large proportions. Thus, the planning and the execution of programs of 
municipal investment and management must be organized within some system of 
priorities in a more general progran of economic development .° 
I wish to express my thanks to Dr. Haskell P. Wald of the International 
Program who read this manuscript and made numerous valuable suggestions. 
(1) A.J. Jaffe, "Summary of University Seminar on Urbanism," Bureau of Ap- 
plied Social Research (New York, 1951) (Mimeographed). 
88 (2) Carl Hammer, "Rank Correlation of Cities and Refinement," Bureau of Ap- 
pers plied Social Research (New York, 1951) (Mimeographed). 
i (3) Municipal improvements are likely to reinforce the forces which foster 
t development; yet building city streets and sewers and expanding health 


the services and educational facilities have a lower priority than building 
feeder roads to the city or improving the transportation system in 


aid that part of the program labeled "social overhead." The existence of 

~ a modern municipality is not likely to result in the establishment of 

oe new industry. It may encourage the migration of wealthy persons from 
rural areas, and result in a boom of service and small-scale industries 
in the city and in the blight caused by absentee landlordism to the 

‘i farming hinterland 

, The improvement of municipal services should be planned after an ini- 
tial impetus from the establishment of new industry swells the popula- 


<a tion of the city. The establishment of a cement plant, a smelter or a 


flour mill usually increases the population in a small town in an under- 
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The Task of Urban Development 





The task of urban development in developing countries is greatly mag- 
nified by the difference in municipal services provided today in the leading 
cities and in the smaller urban settlements. For example, in Iraq only the 
three largest cities have any electric generating plants worthy of the name ,4 
In Colombia, the per capita revenue and service expenditures of municipali- 
ties vary according to their population, i.e., the smaller municipalities ( 
spend very much less money per inhabitant than the large ones.” In general, 
in most underdeveloped countries the leading cities have been able, apparent- { | 
ly because of the aid from the central govemment, to provide more complete 
social services than the smaller communities. Not only has the central gov- 
ernment been readier to grant assistance to the larger towns, but it has also 
allowed them generally more taxing power than small municipalities. In under- 
developed countries, industrialization and the growth of smaller towns with 
less financial autonomy than large cities will pose problems out of propor- 
tion to those presented by the leading city or cities. Hence the situation 
with respect to municipal finance of the larger cities in underdeveloped coun- 
tries is the reverse of that in the United States.® 

Municipal programs have never received the emphasis in the development 
planning to which they are or should be entitled, and municipal development 
during the growth phase of an economy is likely to be neglected. Thus, in 
Mexico, a country which has industrialized at a rapid pace during the past 15 
years, investment in municipal development was characterized by a group of 
experts as follows: 


— — we eee bee 


Public buildings [amounted to] 2% of total investment for the entire 
1939-1950 period. Compared with many other countries, these proportions 
are low. In the 1939-1950 period, Mexico ... left for the future the 
main task of proviging low cost housing and health facilities for most 
of the population. 





developed country in a few years. If this town is selected later as 
the site of additional industrial installations, and the location of 
the town is believed to be favorable for further industrial growth, 
then it might be worth while to gamble on investment in the improve- 
ment of municipal services 

Municipal governments may often be forced into undertaking certain 
activities (such as the building of houses), if it is more clearly un- 
derstood that better living accommodations play a role in the shaping 
of worker attitudes. The recent emphasis on the adaptation of indige- 
nous building materials and living patterns to housing units which sat- 
isfy minimum demands for hygiene, comfort, and sanitation indicates 
that such investments may prove to be advisable. 


(4) A mission of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
recommended the installation of plants with generating capacity of 
10,000 kws., a really modest potential, in cities other than Baghdad, 
Basra, and Kirkuk. International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, The Economic Development of Iraq, (Washington, 1952), p. 109. 





(§) International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, The Basis of a 
Development Program for Colombia, Report of a Mission, (Washington, 
1950), p. 276, Table 97. 








(6) Compare, e.g., Colombia, op. cit., pp. 270-282 with R.M. Haig and C.S. 
Shoup, The Financial Problem of the City of New York, General Summary 
Volume, (New York, 1952), esp. Chs. I-II. 








(7) International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, "Report of the 
Combined Mexican Working Party," The Economic Development of Mexico, 
(Baltimore, 1953), p. 17. 
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The amount by which Mexican expenditures fell short of a desirable goal 
is illustrated by comparison with the recommendations of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development for Colombia. The Bank mission there 
recommended that 10.5 per cent of the total investment in 1953 be spent on mu- 
nicipal facilities and power, 22.5 per cent on housing and 8.8 per cent on 
buildings. 

What is more, even in an underdeveloped country in which expenditures 
on government services are traditionally low, the cost of effective municipal 
services appears to be fairly high. For example, in Ceylon, which possesses 
a fairly competent health service, the cost of health expenditures per capita 
is 13 rupees (U.S. $2.75)”% while an effective program of disease control in 
Brazil has cost the government approximately U.S. $2.50 per capita, 10 Since 
per capita budgets of municipalities are very low (e.g., in Nicaragua munici- 
palities spend $3.00 per capita per year*~), the planning and determination 
of the minimum acceptable level of services which a municipality can provide 
becomes a serious matter. 


Planning Municipal Expenditures 





At present, the limited taxing power of municipalities in underdeveloped 
countries has hampered the smaller towns in assembling the necessary staffs to 
perform those functions which are relegated to them. At the same time, the 
absence of capable administrators has prevented them from benefiting from a 
number of facilities which are provided by the central government for the ask- 
ing. The personnel of municipalities in underdeveloped countries must be 
built up in order to place them in a position to benefit from central govern- 
ment aid, and to prepare them to provide purely local services which central 
authorities are not willing to finance and administer. In most countries, 
present municipal administrations are weak and must be strengthened consider- 
ably before they can undertake increasing responsibilities. 

The following description of conditions in Guatemala applies to some 
degree to most countries in South America: 


Guatemala shares in the Spanish tradition . .. of highly centralized 
public administration and almost negligible local self-government . . 
Most regions and local communities outside of the capital city are 
economically too little developed to maintain an expensive sys tem of 
provincial or local government . . . The existing system of highly cen- 
tralized public administration has resulted in focusing disproportion- 
ate attention on the capital oi ty to the comparative neglect of the 
needs of the rural departments .1 





(8) Colombia, op. cit., p. 595. 





(9) International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, The Economic De- 
velopment of Ceylon, (Baltimore, 1953), p. 712. Even then the health 
service there was unable to provide sufficient guidance for the enforce- 
ment of minimum hygiene needs and the combating of large epidemics. See 
ibid., Ch. XVII. 








(10) New York Herald Tribune, 11 March 1953. 





(11) International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, The Economic De- 
velopment of Nicaragua, Johns Hopkins Press (Baltimore, 1953), p. 81. 








(12) International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, The Economic De- 
velopment of Guatemala, (Washington, 1951), p. 263. 
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To judge from the World Bank report on Iraq, conditions are similar in 
the Middle East. An example of the inability of municipalities to take ad- 
vantage of central government aid may be cited as an illustration of the con- 
fusion which can result from the absence of adequate local services: 


As an aid to town and city planning there has been created within the 
Department of Municipalities of the Ministry of the Interior a planning 
section to provide "technical advice with regard to municipal schemes 
for the organization of planning of cities and towns in accordance with 
common principles." [Municipalities have retained the right to zone 
and plan specific developments] . . . [As a result of unclear allocation 
of responsibility] surveys, plans, and partial plans have been hastily 
drawn and with [no general regard for needs] . . . The various minis- 
tries concerned with the erection of schools, hospitals, public build- 
ings and bridges generally locate their projects without reference to 
the overall plan and without consultation with each other.18 


The best intentions, and the most attractive institutions for the finan- 
cing of municipal development can scarcely overcome the incapacity of munici- 
palities to plan for the necessary services. The resulting lack of municipal 
services in smaller municipalities in Colombia has already been mentioned. 
This low level of services has continued there despite the establishment of 
the Fondo de Fomento Municipal (Municipal Development Fund) and despite the 
fact that the policy of loans for water supplies, sewer systems and electric 
plants, favors small or poor municipalities. The same fund also provides mon- 
ey for the building of hospitals and schools. The Bank report on Colombia re- 
marks that "the poorest municipalities may find it impossible to finance even 
10 per cent (the amount required by the Fondo to be put up by municipalities) 
of an expensive project out of funds on hand,"14 

The chief requirment for municipalities in underdeveloped countries, in 
addition to the need for more revenue, is the necessity of creating adminis- 
trative bodies which are able to plan and pass on the feasibility of projects 
to be undertaken. Only when such a nucleus is established can one consider 
an increase in the responsibility of municipalities. 

The increased responsibility, as well as increased financial resources, 
is especially desirable during a period of economic development. During a 
period of growth, a municipality must have a planning staff to segregate cur- 
rent expenditure (to be covered by ordinary revenue) from capital outlays for 
which assistance from the central government can be requested. The distinc- 
tion between current and capital expenditure is often tenuous. For example, 
the laying of a new or larger water pipe or the paving of a street can be 
either current or capital expenditure, depending on whether the old pipe is 
corroded or not, or whether the new street would have been paved or repaved 
in line with the normal growth of the town. It is crucial for municipal gov- 
ernments to be able to map out the needs of the town, and to determine those 
financial responsibilities which can be shouldered independently, and those 
which have to be shifted to other bodies. 

Municipalities in underdeveloped countries must not only have qualified 
people to map out the needs of the city, but they must also have a staff who 
knows how and whom to ask for aid in the central government. In the smaller 
municipalities such a staff consists in the establishment of city councils. 
It is highly improbable that for long the smaller cities will be able to re- 
cruit civil servants of the same caliber as the larger towns. If a city is 








(13) The Economic Development of Iraq, p. 56. 





(14) The Basis of a Development Program for Colombia, p. 227. 
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developing, the personnel to staff a relatively efficient city council may be 
found among the backers of the new industries. A city council concerned with 
city improvements and a minimum plan may prove to be the only practical answer 
in many underdeveloped countries. 

At the same time, if central government aid is to be allocated realisti- 
cally and efficiently, supervision by a government agency is necessary, espe- 
cially since much of the cost of municipal development will have to be borne 
by the central government. If the central government desires to take a more 
active part in this development, it may guarantee certain revenues or taxing 
powers to municipalities on condition that certain standards of service are 
maintained by the local entity. The function of such an agency can be roughly 
defined by the generic title "city planning." This central authority should 
centralize research on low cost housing, planning for necessary urban services 
and the establishment of municipal utilities. 


Financing Municipal Development 





The burden of financing municipal development will depend on the finan- 
cial organization of the countries concerned. In most countries, local au- 
thorities, such as townships and countxies, have considerably less financial 
autonomy and responsibility than similar government entities in the United 
States. In these countries a large number of current services and capital 
expenditures of local bodies are financed by the central government. On the 
surface the smaller the sphere of responsibility for services the fewer prob- 
lems are likely to be encountered by municipalities in financing their own 
economic development. Municipal sources of revenue are not very income elas- 
tic, and reliance on central governments with larger resources seems to be 
much more promising. At the same time, this rd iance may prove to be a hand- 
icap, since the demands by municipalities during a peak period of development 
(which is already straining the public treasury) are likely to fall on deaf 
ears. Furthermore, the larger municipalities are likely to get more atten- 
tion from the central government irrespective of the relative need or urgen- 
cy of their demands, because of their greater ability to present concrete 
proposals to the central authorities. In this way, smaller municipalities 
may find themselves with less money, rather than more, in a moment of great 
need, Unless a catalogue of needs and methods of financing is developed well 
in advance, urban blight, characteristic of growing towns during the European 
industrial revolution, is not an unlikely prospect. 

In broad outline, there are three types of arrangement between munici- 
palities and superior layers of government, one exemplified by British, an- 
other by French, and the third by a federal government such as the United 
States of America. Both the British and the French models are characterized 
by a close reliance of municipalities on central government subsidies for the 
operation of current services. The chief difference is the extent of subsi- 
dies, Municipalities in federal goyernment systems, in contrast, get much 
smaller subsidies from the center. 





(15) The British System. Both in Britain and in the countries which are, or 
have bea, part of the British Empire, the general lines of the financial 
and managerial responsibility are divided as follows: 

a. The task of policing urban settlements devolves to the national gov- 
ernment, with the municipalities contributing about half the cost of 
the upkeep. 

b. Welfare functions are borne by the national government at no expense 
to municipalities. 
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The pattern of allocation of responsibility for municipal services in 
underdeveloped countries has closely followed that of the developed country 
whose tax system was adopted. Thus, French influence is paramount in Latin 
America, while the British have left their mark in their former colonies in 
Asia. 

In general, those underdeveloped countries which have been under the 
British influence have succeeded in building up their municipal services to 
a higher level. Although they follow, on the whole, the British model, na- 
tional governments play an even more important role in accepting what are 
considered municipal functions in the United States. Adaptations of forms 
of federal government in some former British possessions (e.g., India) have 
resulted in subsidization of municipal activities by the states, rather than 
by national government. On the other hand, the national government still re- 
tains many responsibilities in such fields as health and education (e.g., 
Ceylon). 

Despite the fact that central governments in Latin America have assumed 
more responsibility for municipal services, they have neglected these respon- 
sibilities more than governments which have been under British influence. 





c. Fire protection (partially subsidized by the central government), 
highways, sewers, sanitation services, libraries, etc., are main- 
tained by the municipalities themselves. 

d. The municipalities administer public education and public housing 
expenditures, but are reimbursed for the major part of their outlay 
by the national government. 

The property tax is sufficient to pay for the services maintained by 

municipalities. 

The French System. 

a.' Municipalities contribute about one-fourth of the cost of police 
protection which is provided by the central govermment. 

b. The national government is responsible for most, but not all, pub- 
lic health functions. 

c. Most social welfare expenditures are borne by the central government, 

d. The municipalities are responsible for fire protection, maintenance 
of roads, sewers, sanitation standards, parks, etc. 

e. Education is a national government function, with the exception of 
vocational training. The municipalities usually contribute one- 
half of the expenditure for fixed plant, and shoulder the cost of 
maintenance. 

f. <A large number of taxes, among them a tax on rentals (a modifica- 
tion of the real property tax), a sales tax, a tax on amusements, 
and a variety of other taxes are imposed by municipalities. 

The slightly more extensive responsibilities of municipalities under 

the French system have forced the central government to grant to munici- 

palities the power to impose a variety of taxes to finance these expen- 
ditures. 

The Federal System. The relationship between municipalities and the 

state and federal government is much more complicated under federal ar- 

rangements. In the United States municipalities receive grants from or 
through the intermediary of the States, some of which are financed by 

State taxes, and others of which originate with the federal government. 

Education, public welfare, and part of the cost of road construction 

are financed in that manner. In other countries with federal types of 

government, the ratio of revenues collected by the states to those col- 

lected by the federal government is greater than in the U.S.A., and the 
state revenues, in conjunction with federal grants, contribute more to 
the cost of operation of the municipalities. 
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Reform of municipal structure in underdeveloped countries must take ac- 
count of existing patterns of responsibility by local bodies and the normally 
limited revenues. Consequently, one cannot contemplate an expansion of munic- 
pal services to approximate the responsibilities borne by cities in the United 
States. The model in Table 1 sketches the distribution of responsibilities 
between municipalities and other government bodies in the United States, 
France, and Great Britain. It also outlines a model likely to fit the needs 
of underdeveloped countries. It will be noted that the scope of the services 
allocated to municipalities there is restricted compared to more highly de- 
veloped countries. In addition to general administration, fire control, and 
sanitation—minimal services which are everywhere provided by municipalities 
—it is suggested that municipal government assume only a minor part of the 
expenditures on health and highways , +6 and provide two additional functions, 
those of libraries and recreation, whose aggregate cost will not be high in 
most underdeveloped countries. 


Table 14 


FUNCTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF MUNICIPALITIES 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES FOR CURRENT SERVICES 


Proposed Model 


LT Vets England France for Underdevel- 

cities (London) (Paris) oped Countries 
General control Municipality Municipality Municipality Municipality 
Police Municipality Shared Shared Other 
Fire Municipality Municipality Municipality Municipality 
Schools Shared Shared Other Other 
Libraries Municipality Other Other Municipality 
Recreation Municipality ------ = =seee= Municipality 
Welfare Shared Shared Shared Other 
Correction Municipality Other ------ Other 
Health Municipality Shared Other Shared 
Highways Shared Municipality Shared Shared 
Sanitation Municipality Municipality Municipality Municipality 
Hospitals Municipality Municipality Shared Shared 


(a) Country data adapted from R.H. Haig and C.S. Shoup, op. cit., Ch. II. 


Financing Municipal Services in an Underdeveloped Country 





Most of the traditional methods of financing municipal capital expendi- 
tures, as well as municipal services, i.e., borrowing, matching grants, etc., 
are not available to most municipalities in underdeveloped countries. There 
is no capital market for municipal bonds, and in some countries the municipal- 
ities do not have recourse to central government borrowing facilities either. 
Matching grants offered by central governments cannot be taken advantage of 
because municipalities do not have sufficient funds available. There is also 
far too little experience with subsidies in underdeveloped countries. 

As a rule, funds for municipal services (both current and capital), are 
marginal expenditures of the central government, and are often financed out 
of specially created and earmarked taxes. In many cases, the revenue from 





(16) There is usually no allocation for hospitals to be built in cities in 
most underdeveloped countries. The paving of streets, which can often 
be financed by local special assessments, is usually only partially sub- 
sidized by the most generous central governments. 
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these taxes is insufficient to finance the object for which it is earmarked, 
This results in the deterioration of services. In other cases, too much 
money is earmarked and extravagance is encouraged. The confusion and the in- 
convenience to the administration which result from earmarking is illustrated 
by conditions in Nicaragua.17 

In Nicaragua there are fifteen assigned taxes. Two of these are set 
aside to finance the school lunch fund, and another the construction of the 
National Stadium. In addition, a semi-postal stamp is sold to finance the 
same stadium. Several shared taxes supply financial resources for such ac- 
tivities as the welfare board and the national sports commission. Other taxes 
are earmarked for the construction of schools and sanitary facilities. Other 
taxes, e.g., one on insurance premiums, earmarked to finance public education, 
have been diverted from this purpose. In general, the yield of these assigned 
taxes has been meager, and well out of proportion to the confusion created in 
the fiscal administration. Though it is granted that central bank financing 
is notoriously inflationary, unless it is matched by a surplus on government 
account, new sources of revenue, or an increase in private savings, the prac- 
tice of earmarking has even more deleterious effects since it has crippled 
the tax system of many Latin American governments, and has greatly contributed 
to the inefficiency of tax collection. 


The Role of the Central Government in 
Providing Local Services 








By United States standards, central governments in underdeveloped coun- 
tries provide a large number of services which are generally conceived to be 
the responsibility of municipalities. At the same time, because of the fi- 
nancial weakness of municipalities, it becomes imperative for some central 
government authority to supervise and disburse funds for capital investment 
of a municipality during the period of economic development. 

In this context, the role of the central government during a period of 
economic development must be made clear. In the first place, as the smaller 
municipalities are growing and assume more importance in the economic life 
of the country, the central government must be prepared to spend more money 
on providing those current services for which it is responsible in order to 
bring them up to par with those available in the larger cities. 

In the second place, investments necessitated by municipal growth must 
be made part of the general development plan. These expenditures must be fi- 
nanced by outright grants or subsidies. The shortcomings of matching grants 
in underdeveloped countries have already been mentioned. Subsidies must be 
administered more carefully than matching grants, since the municipalities 
have no financial responsibilities in connection with their disbursement. In 
order to derive maximum utility from these expenditures, rigid control must 
be exercised by the central government, while the detailed planning for the 
location and the extent of the projects must be worked out in conjunction 
with municipal planning bodies. 

The receipts of municipal governments in most underdeveloped countries do 
not amount to more than ten per cent of the total tax bill, generally between 
one and two per cent of GNP. An increase in municipal revenue by half would 
be barely sufficient to finance the planning of central government services 
and the minimal extension of local services. This will not suffice for con- 
tributions to capital expenditures, especially during economic development. 

Unless there is a drastic and extremely thoroughgoing reform of munic- 
ipal taxation, it is improbable that the sources of revenue of municipalities 





(17) The Economic Development of Nicaragua, pp. 350-352. 
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will increase sufficiently, and the central government must continue to shoul- 
der its present share of current municipal expenditure, and face the prospects 


of contributing to the capital fund. 


Local Responsibility for Services 





The existing financial resources of municipalities do not permit them 
to maintain an adequate standard of services even in the limited area reserved 
to them. Under these conditions, it is not realistic to recommend that func- 
tions now borne by the central government be shifted to the municipalities. 
For example, foreign experts in El Salvador have recommended that municipali- 
ties above a certain size administer their own schools. In view of the large 
gaps in services now available in urban areas, the direction of expansion of 
municipal governments should be in fields not provided by the central govern- 
ment, rather than take over responsibility from other levels of government. 

The standards and level of a number of municipal services provided by 
the central government will have to increase more than proportionally to the 
growth of population. This is due not only to the lagging standard of ser- 
vices in the smaller towns which are likely to grow during a period of eco- 
nomic development, but also to the fact that the rate of expenditure for po- 
lice protection increases faster than the population after the population of 
a town tops the 100,000 mark. Towns in which a greater proportion of the pop- 
ulation is engaged in mining or heavy industry pose a bigger problem in law 
enforcement than those which specialize in commerce or light industry. Po- 
licing problems are larger in a fast growing town than in one growing slowly. 

The recommendation of shifting most of the capital expenditures of mu- 
nicipalities to the central government, as well as the assumption of a number 
of quasi-municipal functions by the central authority, might have given the 
impression that a severe limitation of the rights of municipalities is advo- 
cated, yet in an economy short of skilled professional labor, standards of 
service will be higher and savings in manpower may be accomplished if certain 
functions are centralized. Furthermore, municipal governments are so weak to- 
day that it is inconceivable to burden them suddenly with additional functions. 
First, the standard of service of those functions which they actually do per- 
form must be improved. 

Later, as municipalities increase their resources, their activities 
should be directed to fields traditionally neglected by central authorities, 
such as provision for adult education, public parks and libraries. It might 
appear frivolous to suggest expenditures for recreation in a community which 
is struggling to provide minimum standards of health or education. Actually, 
this is not so. Many of the migrants to the city are of working age. This 
means that they do not have a chance to go to school. Recreation activities 
are the only channels through which they can be brought to practice the so- 
cial cohesion necessary for life in cities and the esprit de corps necessary 
for a person's adaptation to the process of machine production. 

Even in backwoods counties in the Southern United States, recreation 
programs utilizing the existing school buildings during the evenings contrib- 
uted to organized social action in the communities. Such apparent frills as 
recreation programs, public libraries, and city-sponsored adult education pro- 
grams play an important part in creating a labor force with higher qualifica- 
tions. Unless economic development in a particular country is carried out 
chiefly by large companies, who may be induced to start their own educational 
and recreation projects, such functions rest with the municipalities themselves. 
Large income receivers there do not endow libraries, parks, or technical insti- 
tutes. Should municipalities in underdeveloped countries restrict themselves 
to a number of ancillary activities, in addition to a few functions which, in 








Oe 








nicipality has to pay for? 

The answers to the first two questions have been given in the analysis 
presented above: the cost of municipal improvements and the more expensive 
outlays which have been borne hitherto by the central government must continue 
to be shouldered by them. Yet, even if the modest program for municipalities 
outlined in the preceding section is adopted, municipalities must find sources 
of additional revenue. 

In a number of underdeveloped countries the fiscal powers of municipal- 
ities cannot be increased easily. For example, in Colombia an amendment of 
the constitution to delimit the taxing power of the national and other govern- 
ments is long overdue. At present, Colombian municipalities have very little 
power to obtain new sources of revenue. Similarly, in Brazil the taxing power 
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terms of United States expenditure patterns, are purely local in character, _ of 
the outlays of municipal bodies would correspond to activities which consti- th 
tute 30 per cent of the current outlay in a large United States city. If we ta 

assume costs in underdeveloped countries to be half those in the United States, 
expenditures of $9.00 per capita would be required (see Table 2). In line ac 
with present expenditures, this would necessitate new taxing powers for munic- an 
ipalities. gr 
ex 
Table 2 us 
ci 
PER CAPITA FIGURES FOR EXPENDITURES IN U.S.$ FOR FUNCTIONS be 
TO BE ASSIGNED TO UNDERDEVELOPED MUNICIPALITIES# a 
Median of 17 gr 
U.S. Cities in 
General Control $ 4.65 : 
Fire $ 3.67, 
Libraries $ 1.00 gs 
Recreation $1.79 ' 
Health $ .87 ; 
Highways° $ 1.66 ( 
Hospitals $ 1.66 , 
Sanitation $ 2.67 - 
Total $17.97 t 
Total Exp. of 17 cities 60.27 % m 
Share of proposed model to present 30 vA c 

spending in U.S. 

s 
b 
"R, M. Haig and C. S. Shoup, op. cit., p. 40, Table 9. c 
u 
estimated c 
v 
°Shares 50-50 with others in proposed model s 
t 
Changes in Municipal Taxing Power t 
E 
Unless the present tax base is changed, a small increase in the respon- I 
sibility of municipalities must necessarily result either in the creation of I 
special central government taxes to cover the new expenditures or increased y 
grants from state or provincial governments. The problems which must be de- 1 
cided by municipalities in developing countries are: (1) Who shall bear the 1 
cost of capital improvements? (2) Who shall bear the cost of new or expand- 
ing functions? (3) How will money be raised for these functions which the m- I 
' 
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of municipalities, as well as other administrative bodies, is written into 
the constitution, and a change of these taxing powers necessitates constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Nevertheless, even within this restrictive framework, much can be 
achieved through joint action by central, state, and municipal governments if 
an attempt to delineate their activities, the introduction of a system of 
grants, and the standardization of the system of municipal taxation (through 
extending to the smaller cities some of the powers of the larger towns) is 
used to bring the services of small towns up to par with those of the larger 
cities. Possibly a municipal equalization fund, of the type used in England, 
between different London boroughs, may be set up to finance the poorer munic- 
ipalities. 

The next step in the creation of effective municipal governments is the 
granting to municipalities of the right to levy more taxes. One of the more 
important criticisms which visiting foreign experts have made about tax sys- 
tems in underdeveloped countries is that the central government levies more 
taxes than it can efficiently administer. A simplification of the central 
government tax system which must go hand in hand with development can be ac- 
companied by an increase in the fiscal powers of municipalities, who would 
take up those taxes which are relinquished by the central government. 

The most promising sources of revenue for municipal governments are: 

(1) local property taxes, (2) taxes on activities specifically concentrated 

in towns, such as amusements, and (3) licenses for specific activities. In 

a number of countries the scope of municipal taxation is restricted in all 
three of these categories by taxes already imposed by central or state govern- 
ments. If these taxes were dropped by the central govegnment, they could be- 
come important sources of revenues for municipalities. 

Even if these taxes are retained by the central government there is no 
severe onus to the double taxation of property, amusements, and licenses by 
both central government and municipal authorities. In most underdeveloped 
countries, property valuations are only a fraction of their actual market vai- 
ues, and the rates are well below one per cent of these low assessments. In 
comparison with rates of two, three, and four per cent, on the full market 
value of the property imposed in the United States, there seems to exist con- 
siderable taxable capacity for municipalities in underdeveloped countries in 
this area. The more promising prospects of municipalities in developing ur- 
ban property as a base for taxation will materialize when the appraisal of 
property is turned over to them, and when real estate values are fixed more 
realistically. In a small municipality this task could be performed by a com- 
mittee of selectmen rather than a professional staff which it could ill afford. 
Whenever amusements, which are luxuries available only to a few, are taxed by 
the central government there is little reason to object to double taxation so 
long as combined rates are not excessive. Considering the low level of taxa- 
tion on businesses which generally prevails in underdeveloped countries, it 
may be considered feasible to impose surcharges on license fees as well, if 
these are not dropped from central government rolls. Furthermore, municipal- 
ities may come to an arrangement with the central government to have it act 
as a collector of municipal taxes in order to avoid duplication of staff and 
to reduce the cost of collection to the local bodies. The efficiency of col- 
lection by central governments is likely to be better than that of small m- 





(18) In a number of South American countries hundreds of miscellaneous taxes 
yield four to five per cent of government revenue. Their yields are 
equivalent to 50 per cent of current receipts of municipalities. 
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nicipalities.19 

While there appears to be considerable promise in the double taxation 
of property or amusements, as well as in increasing revenue from the licens- 
ing of more activities than is actually undertaken by municipalities, the 
prospects for the introduction of a municipal sales or income tax in underde- 
veloped countries are not very promising. In a number of underdeveloped coun- 
tries a fairly heavy sales tax has already been imposed either by the central 
or by a provincial government. Under these circumstances, an increase in these 
taxes would be inadvisable. When sales taxes are not imposed, their collec- 
tion would require elaborate administrative machinery and is beyond the means 
of most municipalities. The administration of a municipal income tax is also 
much beyond the capabilities of local governments in underdeveloped countries, 

The new taxing powers of municipalities should enable them to eliminate 
a number of nuisance taxes which have hampered the development of trade. In 
Bolivia and Brazil, for example, municipalities have levied special import and 
export taxes on products entering and leaving these cities. Recommendations 
to eliminate these taxes were made to the Government of Bolivia, and legisla- 
tion to eliminate them has been passed in Brazil. Yet, since the municipal- 
ities have been unable to find offsetting revenues, the implementation of both 
the recommendations and the legislation has been delayed. 


Conclusion 


It has been shown that municipalities in developing countries are urgent- 
ly in need of increased tax revenue to finance the general services on this 
level of government in order to make it possible for them to take part in the 
planning of improvements necessary to implement economic development. Short 
of the extension in the scope of municipal administration — and even in the 
light of the best intentioned efforts of central governments — the results 
are likely to fall short of their intended goals. 

It has also been shown that municipal development falls short of desir- 
able norms set by international experts for underdeveloped countries. Conse- 
quently more attention should be paid to the building up of municipal services 
in underdeveloped countries. The solutions recommended in this article are: 
(a) increased fiscal responsibility for the municipalities, and (b) a more care- 
ful allocation of municipal development costs as part of general economic devel- 
opment plans by the central governments themselves. 
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(19) The cost of collection by the central government must be carefully taken 
into account. In Haiti the charge for collection of municipal taxes by 
the central government is 15 per cent of the tax receipts. A mission 
considered the charges to be too high for that service. United Nations 
Mission of Technical Assistance to Haiti, Mission to Haiti, (New York, 
1949), p. 318. 
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PROTESTANTISM AS A FACTOR OF CULTURE CHANGE IN BRAZIL 


The Two Sources of Brazilian Protestantism 





Protestantism in Brazil stems from two distinct sources: immigration 
and planned diffusion. Among the Protestant immigrants only the Germans were 
numerous enough to exert permanent influence upon the development of the Lu- 
theran creed in Brazil. Considering the membership records of German-Brazil- 
ian Protestant groups, as well as the high natural increase rate of German- 
Brazilians in general it may be stated that now agerentantety one-fourth of 
all Protestants in Brazil are of German ancestry. 

The German Protestants are still heavily concentrated in certain areas 
of the three southernmost states of Brazil where their original settlements 
were established. In addition to spatial concentration there are certain so- 
cio-cultural characteristics which give uniqueness to German-Brazilian Prot- 
estantism. Until very recently all but a few independent communities, were 
branches of German church organizations, mainly of the Prussian Evangelical 
Church. Blending nationalistic values with the Gospel, the mother church suc- 
ceeded in transferring to southern Brazil the idea that Deutschtum and Gospel 
depended on each other. Attempts at depriving the people of their German 
language and German traditions were held to be equivalent to deliberate de- 
struction of their religiosity, and to touch their religious faith would have 
meant disintegration of their Deutschtum. Thus Protestantism tended to re- 
main strictly a German affair, preached and taught by Germans, in German, 
and to people of German ancestry. These self-imposed restrictions prevented 
the German-Brazilian churches from developing the very kind of religious pros- 
elytism which characterizes other brands of Protestantism in Brazil. German 
Protestantism was obviously designed for survival rather than expansion.2 

As seen from the standpoint of the German-Brazilian minority, Protestant- 
ism has proved to be a roadblock to acculturation. It has constantly and vig- 
orously opposed "unconditional" assimilation as it is generally understood by 
Brazilians. Yet in doing so it has probably contributed to a change of the 
Brazilian ethos, manifest in tempo and orientation of the cultural process in 
southern Brazil as compared with the rest of the country. 

Planned diffusion, the second source of Protestantism in Brazil, is 
mainly linked with American missionary endeavor. In contrast and, at t'mes, 
in open conflict with German Protestantism, proselytism became an integral 
part of "American" Protestantism. Although one might be inclined to dismiss 
the following peroration, issued by the first Latin American Evangelical Con- 
ference (Buenos Aires, 1949), as an overstatement, it has been borne out by 
our empirical findings in different parts of Brazil. 





Evangelization should be for the Evangelic Christian a matter of life 





(1) Emilio Willems, A aculturagao dos alemaes no Brasil (S. Paulo: Cia Edi- 
tora Nacional, 1946), p. 476 ff. 





(2) In order to survive the German Protestant churches were forced to make 
certain concessions to the exigencies of Brazilian assimilation policy. 
Now, for example, the Portuguese language is widely used in religious 
services. In no way, however, did this change modify the defensive po- 
sition of the German Protestant churches. 
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or death. Either we evangelize individually and as a group or we fail 





tragically. To evangelize is an imperative of the conscience that should ti 
make of every Evangelical Christian an ardent worker for the redemption Ca 
of his fellow man that still ignores the full meaning of the grace of our to 
Lord. It should become for the believer a saintly obsession, the essen- = 
tial atmosphere of his daily life, the passion of his soul, the permanent r 
exercise for its health.3 * 
Proselytism as an "obsession" certainly characterizes the behavior of i 
Brazilian Protestants, at least in the communities which were subjected to a 
more or less detailed investigation. Indeed, "American" Protestantism has 
been ideologically designed for competition and expansion. 
Competitive Proselytism: Conversion and Reconversion 2 
The idea of evangelizing a country (or a continent) in which the Most - 


Catholic Kings of Portugal and Spain had succeeded in salvaging rather medi- 
eval forms of orthodox Christianity, may seem somewhat paradoxical to those 
who ignore the fate which befell the church of Rome in Latin America during Bs 
the nineteenth century. Considerations of space forbid a discussion of the 
ravages caused by the patronage system to which the present situation of the 
Catholic Church in Brazil is largely to be attributed. It must suffice to 
say that church controls deteriorated to the point where the religious tra- 
ditions were, to a very large extent, divested of their dogmatic and moral 
content, while the ritual and charitative aspects, the latter predominantly 
under the form of an "expiatory" charity, were not only preserved but over- 
emphasized. In addition to these distortions of the Catholic doctrine, 
Iberian, African and Indian beliefs blended with the Christian creed, and 
the net result was a highly unconventional magico-religious system over which 
Rome secured nominal rather than real control. Toward the end of the nine- 
teenth century the situation was such that only by a missionary endeavor of 
large proporticns the Catholic Church could hope to recover the lost terri- 
tory. Actual reorganization and reconversion began as soon as state and 
church were separated under the first republican constitution of 1891. It 
is obviously impossible, in the present article, to provide an adequate ac- 
count of the vicissitudes which befell the Roman Catholic Church in its at- 
tempts to regain control over the ecclesia militans of Brazil. The present 
situation is only a far cry from the standards which are taken for granted 
in Catholic communities of the United States and Europe. Moreover, hampered 
by the chronic lack of priests the Church has failed so far to build up a de- 
fense mechanism which, it would seem, can only be created by regimentation 
and mass indoctrination. This means, of course, that the country has been 
wide open to missionary endeavors other than Catholic. Various Protestant 
denominations stepped into the picture to compete with the Catholic Church 
for the salvation of souls which hitherto had not been taken care of. 
According to the national census of 1940, 1,074,857 or 2.6 per cent ot 
the 41,236,315 inhabitants of Brazil were Protestants.4 In 1950 the number 
of Protestants had increased to 1,741,430 or 3.3 per cent of a total popula- 
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(3) El Cristianismo Evangelico en la America Latina. Informes y Resoluciones 
de la Primera Conferencia Evangelica Latinoamericana. (Buenos Aires: 1949). 








(4) Anuario Estatistico do Brasil, Ano X, 1949 (Rio de Janeiro: Servicgo 





Grafico do Instituto Brasileiro de Geografia e Estatistics, 1950), p. 30. 
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tion of 51,944,397, out of which 48,558,854, or 93.5 per cent declared to be 
Catholic.» No reliable breakdown of these figures is available, but it ought 
to be borne in mind that Brazilian Protestants belong to a wide variety of 
denominations. There are Methodists, Adventists, Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Congregationalists, Episcopalians, Pentecostals, Christian Scientists, The 
Assembly of God, various Lutheran groups different from and competing with 
German Lutherans, as well as an impressive number of rather fluctuating de- 
nominations reflecting native dissensions from larger groups. 


Protestantism in Three Communities 





In order to assess the role of Protestantism as a factor of culture 
change, field data from three communities will be examined. Pedrinhas and 
Cunha are isolated and purely folk communities, while Monte Alegre represents 
a type of suburban community which is found in metropolitan areas of recent 
formation. Pedrinhas lies on Ilha Comprida, a large island which faces the 
southern coast of S. Paulo. Cunha is a highland municipio in the northeastern 
part of the state of S. Paulo. In both people are primarily farmers, but in 
Pedrinhas fishing, and in Cunha raising of hogs, may be considered as subsid- 
iary activities which occasionally provide some cash. In terms of economic 
surplus, the Cunhenses are considerably better off, yet by modern technolog- 
ical standards both regions are to be considered as "underdeveloped." In both 
communities the people are basically of old Portuguese stock with a certain 
amount of Indian admixture. Negroid influences are considerable in Cunha, 
but completely absent in Pedrinhas. 

Most of the approximately eighty inhabitants of Pedrinhas were converted 
by a woman who had come from the mainland with the specific objective of teach- 
ing the doctrine of the Assembly of God which had established several parishes 
among the Caigaras of the southern coast. The Pedrinhas group is now under 
the leadership of an elected anciao (elder) who performs, without remuneration, 
some of the duties of a minister, but otherwise he is a farmer and fisherman 
like everybody else. No precise information could be obtained as to the date 
when the new creed was introduced. The fact that all adults are converts, in- 
dicates that it took place in the recent past. Except for rare visits of 
preachers from the mainland the local people have to rely on their own re- 
sources in matters of religious practice. The Catholic Church is far too weak 
in this region to compete seriously with the Assembly of God or any other 
Protestant denomination. 

Only a small percentage of the 27,000 inhabitants of Cunha are Protes- 
tants, These are concentrated in two small, entirely rural bairros (districts) 





Jericd and Cume. Not all inhabitants of Jerico and Cume are Protestants, but 





all protestants belong to the Methodist Church of Brazil. There is a chapel 
in each bairro, yet only Jerico is large enough to support an ordained minister 





(5) VI Recenseamento Geral do Brasil (1 de Julho de 1950). Estados Unidos 
do Brasil. Selegao dos Principais Dados (Rio de Janeiro: Servico Grafico 
do Instituto Brasileiro de Geografia e Estatistica), p. 6. 








(6) Our data on Cunha were gathered in 1945 and partial results published 
in 1947. See Emilio Willems, Cunha, tradigao e transigho em uma cul- 
tura rural do Brasil. (S. Paulo: Departamento de Agricultura do Esta- 
do de S. Paulo, 1947). The study of Pedrinhas was part of an extensive 
research project dealing with the Caigara culture of the coast of S. 
Paulo. On Caigara culture see Emilio Willems, Buzios Island. A Caigara 
Community in Southern Brazil. Monographs of the American Ethnological 
Society No. 20 (Locust Valley, New York, J. Augustin Publisher, 1952.) 
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who is in charge of both localities. We were informed that about 300 fami- 
lies of Jerico and 70 in Cume adhere to the Methodist faith which was intro- 
duced half a century ago. The position of the Catholic Church is stronger 
in Cunha than in Pedrinhas, but the only resident priest of the county, which 
covers nearly 1,000 square miles, is hardly in a position to discharge his 
obligations in such a way as to satisfy the current demands of a widely dis- 
persed population, let alone competition with a proselytizing sect. | 


.-~ ti oe ae a 


Monte Alegre lies at commuting distance from Rio de Janeiro, and approx- 
imately 10,000 out of its 40,000 inhabitants work in Rio, which may be reached ' 
by electric train or bus. The location of Monte Alegre within the metropol- ' 


tan area of Rio, as well as the predominant types of habitation and occupa- 
ion place the people predominantly in the lower middle and lower classes. 
here are two Roman Catholic churches in town, but in competition with Ca- 
licism, five Protestant denominations have scored a total membership of 
1,100, Anong these, the Methodist parish was selected for comparative anal- 
ysis. ! 
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From Unconventional Folk Catholicism to Conventional Protestantism 





Being concerned with religion, a comparative study of rural and urban 
cultures may conceivably be carried out in terms of the classic dichotomy of 
sacred and secular, especially if one takes into account the extension of ag- 


nosticism, atheism, anticlericalism, and mere indifferentism, which have fre- 
quently re observed among urban Latin Americans, while the mind of rural 
man is said to be solidly embed ded in traditional magico-religious beliefs. 


Uacritical acceptance of such a classification is apt to produce distortions 
with snow-balling effects on the analysis of religious shane in rural and 
urban areas. Actually, the cleavage does not liow rural-urban lines, but 
primarily class lines. Only the middle and y 1 society have 
been intensively exposed to secularization, while the we asses have, to 

a very large extent, preserved their sacred 
be attributed to the fact that in Brazilian citi aT 
have neither been available nor particularly appealed to the lower stra 
except perhaps in the largest cities of recent formation. Secondly, it 
to be borne in mind that the urban masses in Brazil consist, pr 








edominantly, 
of rural-urban migrants whose sacred traditions are kept alive by a continuous 
flux from and to rural areas. Thus it seems significant that only 41.5 per 
cent of the members of the Monte Alegre Methodist church were born in t 
Federal District. 11 others came from ] ons of Brazil. 


predominantly rural regi 
Even today only a part of the Federal District can be tho t of as thoroughly 
urbanized, a fact which reflects on the cultural background of quite a few of 
those Methodists who are natives of the District. 


Furthermore, it is highly significant that at least 87 per cent of all 
Monte Alegre Methodists belong, so far as income and occupation are concerned, 
to the lower strata. Although the peasantry has definitely vanished from the 
cultural picture of Monte Alegre, its lower strata are, at least so far as 
sacred traditions go, closer to the peasants of Pedrinhas and Cunha than to 
the upper strata of R t1 ower 


io de Janeiro. a 

somereues of the Monte Alegre Metho 

category with the Protestants of Pedrinh 
The Protestants of all three com 








(7) There are 500 Baptists, 150 Pentacostals, 142 Methodists, and 50 Fres- 
byterians. (All data on Monte Alegre were gathered by Mr. John van Dyke 


Saunders who spent approximately six months in the fiel 
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sion aS a passage from "ignorance" and "Superstition" to the "light" or "truth," 
through a process of spiritual metamorphosis. Such deprecatory references 

to previous beliefs characterize the transition from unconventional forms of 
religiosity to a conventional doctrine rather than a transformation of agnos- 
tics or self-styled atheists into fervent believers in God. 

However, conversion to Protestantism is, by no means, an easy step. 

The "burn-what-thou-hast-worshipped" attitude is not compensated by a "worship- 
what-thou-has-burned" reversion. There is, above all, the loss of a world of 
saintly helpers from whom security could be obtained in exchange for small 
sacrifices. From this universe of saints, in which the average Brazilian 
moves with a great deal of familiarity and little awe, the convert to Protes- 
tantism is completely severed. He learns that the cult of the saints is to 

be abhorred as idolatry. The compact and all related phenomena are expected 
to disappear from the religious activities of a true crente. The extent to 
which such a transformation affects the life of a man is indicated by the fact 
that traditionally he is not prepared to pursue any of his multiple interests 
without specific and repeated appeals to various saints. 

When he learns that most of his former beliefs are now frowned upon as 
"superstitions" the first step towards secularization has been made. Secular- 
ization, however, proceeds under the influence of diverse factors of which 
repudiation of the saints represents only one phase. At any rate, conversion 
has its iconoclastic effects on the home which is to be purged from images, 
candles, and altars. Although candles are frequently used for purposes other 
than worship, Protestant merchants in Cunha would not even offer them for sale. 

The question whether in fact a complete rupture with the religious ex- 
perience of the past is accomplished must be answered in the negative. Such 
apostasy could hardly be justified on purely religious ground, nor would it 
appeal to the convert anxious to make new adjustments. As a matter of fact, 
there is nothing in the new religious doctrine to forbid compacts with God, 
although the convert is instructed not to invoke His name for trivial matters. 
Such practice is by no means new to him. Before his conversion he offered 
compacts to Saint Bom Jesus (Good Jesus) and to the Divino Espirito Santo 
(Divine Holy Ghost). The roles of the second and third persons of the Holy 
Trinity were hardly distinguishable from those of other saints, but now they 
are reinstated in their orthodox position. Furthermore, the Bible on which 
the crente has learned to rely, offers numerous testimonies of a supernatural 
world inhabited by various species of demons or devils who prey on the living 
and try to submit them to their hellish designs. Consentient with former be- 
liefs, these biblical references are apt to play a conspicuous role in the 
life of Brazilian Protestants. There is evidence from all three communities 
that devils are taken very seriously. Thus people believe in possession by 
demons and proceed to exorcise them, although the minister, in contrast with 
Catholic priests, would not participate in exorcism rites, and generally re- 
frains from encouraging belief in possessions. Obviously based on biblical 
references there is also the belief in miracles which Protestants are eager 
to carry over from their previous heritage. Indeed, so vivid is this belief 
that Protestants and Catholics alike are quite prepared to discover miracles 
in daily events. Despite the reserved attitude of the local minister, the 





crentes of Monte Alegre refer, with great conviction, to a few miracles which 


happened in their midst. It would seem that these carry-overs serve to facil- 
itate adjustments to the new faith and its implications. They constitute not 
only links with the past, but links with the beliefs of the surrounding society 
as well. 


Fundamentalism in Brazilian Protestantism 





All three congregations were found to adhere to the brand of Fundamen- 
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talism which was introduced in Brazil during the nineteenth century. Thus 
avoidances are strict and numerous including drinking, smoking, gambling, danc- 
ing, exposure of the body, attending theatrical performances, using cosmetics, 
as well as emphasis on chastity and matrimonial fidelity. The sum of these 
sinful activities is encompassed by the concept of mundanismo (worldliness), 
an expression which denotes a series of tight controls over Protestants, but 
which conveys no definite meaning to Brazilians in general. 

Rather strict adherence to most of these commandments was found in all 
three congregations. It is true that the peasants of Pedrinhas and Cunha 
avowedly never refrained from smoking, and also that younger people in Monte 
Alegre now smoke and use cosmetics, but still against the wishes of their el- 
ders. However, there is no drinking, gambling and dancing in either one of 
the three groups. Monte Alegre Methodists actually refrain from attending 
movies and from participating in the extremely popular beach life which char- 
acterizes Rio de Janeiro. 

While the strict rules of chastity and marital fidelity are quite in 
line with what Brazilian society prescribes for females, they are in sharp 
contrast with the type of sex behavior which is traditionally attributed to 
the male. Indeed, the Protestant attitude constitutes an open challenge to 
such behavior and the so-called "double standard of sex morals." It was a 
rather unexpected experience to the writer to hear the men of Pedrinhas ear- 
nestly affirm that "no male was allowed to have knowledge of the female body 
before marriage." Such an attitude is neither appreciated nor fully under- 
stood by most Brazilians, whose self-esteem is, to a considerable extent, 
built up in terms of sexual prowess. The he-man, overflowing with sexual 
zest and bravado, is a much admired figure in male circles. Furthermore, by 
yielding to sexual urges, it is generally believed, one preserves body and 
mind in good health, especially in a tropical climate which is often adduced 
to justify premarital experiences. Thus emphasis on chastity does certainly 
not enhance the Protestant male in the eyes of the out-group. On the con- 
trary, it makes him appear as a rather abnormal and slightly ludicrous figure. 

It would appear then that, whether enforced or not, the principles of 
premarital chastity and marital fidelity, as emphasized by Protestants, con- 
stitute a major change, if "only" of ideal patterns. The question of how 
close actual behavior comes to the ideal can only be answered in part. No 
trace of prostitution was found in either Pedrinhas or the two locality groups 
of Cunha county. Nor was there any vestige of an unstable family structure, 
common law marriage or concubinage which so frequently characterize the lower 
rural classes in Brazil. The Methodist group of Monte Alegre proved capable 
of handling habitual adultery in such a way as to keep its occurrence down tc 
a few cases on record. 

Incentives toward premarital intercourse are usually provided by male 
youth groups in Brazil. In fact, encouragement by actual initiation by ex- | 
perienced peers appears to be the commonest way in which sex attitudes are 
perpetuated. No such mechanism could be discovered in the youth groups of 
either community. Direct questions concerning premarital intercourse re- 
vealed that at least serious efforts were being made tu approach the ideal 
pattern of chastity. 





(8) Emilio Willems, "The Structure of the Brazilian Family," Social Forces, 
Vol. 31 (May, 1953). 





(9) It should be emphasized that non-Protestant males are likely to take 
pride in having had sexual experiences rather than in admitting delib- 
erate efforts to resist sexual urges. 
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Protestantism and Economic Behavior 





wi Among the norms which are supposed to guide the conduct of a faithful 
> Methodist there are a few which bear on economic behavior and, to some extent, 
| upon certain aspects of the existing economic system. Out of seventeen "First 
; Steps of the New Crente"10 at least seven appear to be directly or indirectly 
of economic relevance. Four demand abstention from immoral pastimes, idolatry, 
i alcoholic beverages, tobacco and all forms of gambling. Obedience to these 
_ ules directly affects a number of economic pursuits which are all firmly en- 
’ ’  trenched in the institutional structure of Brazilian culture. Gambling, espe- 
|. cially under the form of government sponsored lottery, may be considered as 


an important branch of Brazilian economy. The chale de loteria, or office 

for the sale of lottery tickets, is to be found in the smallest town, and thou- 
r= sands of individuals all over the country thrive on selling tickets. Usually, 
however, the chale de loteria is a convenient device which covers a still more 
popular form of gambling, the jogo do bicho. This kind of animal lottery is 
now unlawful, but tolerated. The fines inflicted upon promoters and ticket 
venders, constitute, in many places, a major source of public revenue. While 
lottery tickets are expensive and winning highly improbable, the jogo do bicho 
is accessible even to the poor and winning chances are better than in any of 
. the official lotteries. It was found that in all three communities Protestants 
y refrain from participating in such gambling activities. 

Drinking probably ranks next in the scale of pastimes whose econamic 

importance can hardly be overestimated. Although excessive drinking is natur- 
ally regarded as unhealthy, consumption of alcoholic beverages is not a moral 











y issue in Brazilian society, and especially in the lower rural classes the con- 
_ sumption of cachaga (sugar cane brandy) absorbs a considerable portion of the 
4 individual income. No restrictions are laid upon the sale of liquor, and ca- 


chaga is invariably a fast selling item in all country stores. It has been 
stated that Protestants are not only strict teetotalers but also that they re- 
re, frain, at least in Jerico, even from raising sugar cane. 
Non-participation in most types of commercial recreation, such as movies, 
7 theatres and dancing, likewise affects major economic pursuits largely devoid 
of moral connotations in the larger society. 
The supreme commandment which forbids Protestants to indulge in idolatry 


uDs directly affects the flourishing industry of sacred paraphernalia such as 

% lithographs and statues of saints, candles, candleholders, rosaries, banners, 

er oratories, etc. 

le Non-participation in all previously mentioned economic endeavors of 

c course refers to consumption as well as to production and commercial distribu- 
tion. 


In view of the comparatively small number of Protestants who adhere to 
the notion of mundanismo, it would be futile to expect major changes of the 
economic system. Changes are visible only on the local level, in communities 
which, like Pedrinhas, Jerico or Cume are predominantly composed of Protes- 
tant families. 

"Economize in order to pay your debts" and "give joyfully and liberally 
that part of your income that belongs to God" are two norms whose adherence 
is likely to bear directly upon economic behavior. To some degree obedience 
to the first norm can be measured by the opinions which non-Protestants have 

, formed about Protestants as business partners. In spite of a certain hostil- 
S, ity and contempt which were not infrequently encountered among non-Protestant 





(10) Epaminondas Moura, Informacoes para candidatos e crentes novos. 3rd ed. 





™ Junta Geral de Educagao Crista da Igreja Methodista do Brasil. (S. Paulo, 
1935), pp. 7-9. 
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informants, there was absolute unanimity that Protestants were homens serios 


(dependable people) or pessoes honestas (honest persons). 
It ought to be noted that in Brazil local business practices facilitate 
accumulation of debts, the perpetration of frauds and arbitrary price manip- 


ulations. 
customers 
siderable 
merchants 
tion. On 








Everything, including groceries, are bought on charge account, and 
are supposed to pay their bills-monthly. Actually, however, a con- 
fraction of patrons fail to pay off their bills regularly. Most 
would sustain heavy losses rather than have recourse to legal ac- 
the other hand, profit rates are such that "normal" losses are coy- 


ered rather generously. In addition to these practices, a number of store 
owners, especially in rural areas, manipulate prices in such a way that il- 
literate and slow payers are heavily overcharged. The whole system works be- 
cause buying is non-competitive to the extent that one prefers easy credit, 
general accessibility and a group of friendly people (who habitually gather 
in the store) to lower prices. 

Though social relationships between merchants and patrons are charac- 
terized by great reciprocal tolerance, sharp distinctions are drawn be tween 


honorable 


and dishonorable business practices. To say that a man is serio 


means that he does not participate in such practices. 

Donald Pierson, who investigated Protestantism in another rural comm- 
nity in the state of S. Paulo likewise gathered testimonies to the reputation 
of general honesty enjoyed by the local Evangelistas.11 With reference to 
the Glorias, a Protestant sect of S. Paulo City, Emile Leonard found that 
“the moral life of the Glorias is better mown to us. May it suffice to say 


that it is subject to almost unanimous praise: no conflicts, no disorders, 
no dishonesty."12 


Brazilian Methodists are even under the moral obligation to pay their 
taxes. According to the precepts of the church they must avoid "damaging the 
state by the purchase or sale of property without paying the taxes due, or 
carrying out any public or private transaction using subterfuges to circunm- 


vent the law."1 


The obligation to fulfill the law which is, according to 


the judgment of all local officials, adhered to by Protestants, probably con- 
stitutes one of the sharpest possible contrasts with non-Protestant morals. 


Brazilian 


dishonest, 


public opinion takes it for granted that government is essentially 
and that the people are continuously defrauded by thievish offi- 


cials and politicians. Such alleged dishonesty is seized upon to justify any 
trick which one may be able to play on the state, especially on its fiscal 


laws. 


Finally, the established precept that part of one's income should go to 
the church is without precedent in Brazilian society. Of course, feople "give" 
to the church, but comparatively little. The idea of pledging a certain, regu- 
lar contribution is completely alien to non-Protestants. Catholics deposit, 


as often as not, a small coin on the plate which circulates during Mass and \ 
if the coin the giver happens to carry inhis pocket is not small enough, he 


takes some change from the plate. Of course, generosity, or lack of it, varies 





(11) Donald Pierson. Cruz das Almas, A Brazilian Village. Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Institute of Social Anthropology, Publication No. 12 (United 
States Government Printing Office, Washington, 1951), p. 180. 


(12) Emile Leonard, L'illuminisme dans un Protestantisme de constitution re- 








cente (Brasil), (Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1953), p. 97. 





(13) Canones da Igreja Methodista do Brasil, (Imprensa Metodista, S. Paulo, 





1950), Secgao II, Art. 2, Par. 1. 
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from parish to parish, yet it is safe to say that hardly any parish priest 
could possibly live and maintain church services on the spontaneous contribu- 
tions of the faithful. Thus fees for all special services such as baptisms, 
marriages, funerals, etc., are normally charged by all priests. 

Unwillingness to maintain a priest and religious services is frequently 
reflected by the fact that numerous Catholic parishes in Brazil remain vacant 
for years. Thus the parish of Cananea to which Pedrinhas belongs, has been 
vacant for at least a decade. Cunha's 25,000 Catholics maintain one priest, 
and the second parish of the municipio has no priest of its own. On the other 
hand, Jerico, a comparatively small bairro of the same municipio, maintains 
a minister and the services normally attached to a Methodist parish. The most 
eloquent contrast with the prevalent pattern, however, is found in urban Monte 
Alegre with its 142 Methodist parishoners. It is quite safe to say that no- 
where in Brazil would a comparable number of Catholics be willing to bear the 
financial burden involved in the maintenance of a minister, a church building 
and an organized cult. 

Idealiter the members of the Brazilian Methodist Church ought to tithe, 
but actually only 14 or 9.9 per cent of the church members follow the ideal 
pattern. On the other hand, 58, or 40.8 per cent of the parishoners give 
regularly a pledged amount to the church, while the contributions of the re- 
maining 70 (49.3 per cent) are variable and sporadic. Perhaps noteworthy is 
the fact that the giver is, at least in part, motivated by the expectation 
of supernatural economic rewards, as may be inferred from the following tes- 
timony of a converted Monte Alegre Methodist: 


I wish to tell you about this: after I had decided to give the church 
part of my earnings....I can testify that I am surprised with the quantity 
of money that I always have for the Kingdom of God, with the progress of 
my spiritual well-being, with the facility with which I meet all my ex- 
penses and pay my bills, with the ease with which I administer all that 
God grants me, with the abundance that God gives me and with how there is 
enough of everything and nothing is ever lacking... 


There is 1ittle doubt that on the whole Protestants accepted the idea of a 
voluntary tax, while monetary contributions, which Catholics make to the church, 


are strictly in the nature of charity (esmola). 


Protestantism and Literacy 





Protestant attitudes toward formal learning constitute another radical 
departure from the prevailing indifference which characterizes at least the 
lower rural strata. Religious practices of the unconventional folk type do 
not require formal learning. Although literacy is certainly desirable from 
the standpoint of the Catholic Church, it does not seem to be conditio sine 
qua non for being a Catholic. At least it does not impel people toward spon- 
taneous, cooperative efforts to secure literacy wherever the Catholic Church 
has not succeeded in establishing parish schools. And where public or parish 
schools exist, school attendance does not seem to be primarily motivated by 
religious qualms. However, in the three Protestant groups the strongest pos- 
sible emphasis is put upon literacy. The people of Pedrinhas, Cume, Jerico 
and Monte Alegre were unanimous that a true Protestant ought to be able to 
read the Bible. Although some of the older men in Pedrinhas were illiterate, 
the younger people had secured some degree of literacy and the public school 
had obviously become the center of the community. In Cume the local Method- 
ists had erected a small building which served as chapel and school house. 

On the more isolated farms, the children were taught at home, a fact which 
has never been recorded in any part of rural Brazil, except in immigrant groups. 
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No adult Protestant in Cunha was found to be illiterate. In Monte Alegre 
the literacy rate of the Methodist group was 92.9 per cent in 1953, a figure 
which compares favorably with the 80.4 per cent of the population of the Fed- 
eral District, who were declared to be literate in 1950. There were very 
few Protestant homes in Pedrinhas and Cunha where at least one copy of the 
Bible was not on display, and in Monte Alegre only five members of the Method- 
ist parish did not own a Bible. Furthermore, in the sharpest possible contrast 
to the complete absence of reading materials in the average peasant home, we 
found that in Cume five religious periodicals were subscribed to and circulated 
among those who could not afford subscriptions. In Jerico the number of sub- 
scribers of the Methodist journal had increasedfrom 18 to 30 within four years, 
The non-religious sections of these periodicals contained a considerable amount 
of political and agricultural information, a fact which was reflected in the 
somewhat broader outlook of most Protestants in contrast with non-Protestants, 
In fact, by local standards, many Protestant farmers showed an unusual degree 
of progressiveness, manifest in technological achievements and level of liv- 
ing. On the whole, there was a general readiness to substitute rational con- 
trols for the traditional magico-religious techniques by which non-Protestant 
farmers of comparable social levels seek to control the "forces of nature." 

In this sense, Protestantism has been a factor of secularization, and liter- 
acy, though originally intended to perform a religious function, has become 
its mediator. 


Changes in the Social Structure 





The shifting value system of Brazilian Protestants has originated a nun- 
ber of major changes in the social structure of the three communities under 
scrutiny. First of all the new creed has proved to be an integrative force 
of the first magnitude. The Protestant congregations succeeded in building 
up an esprit de corps which is not easily duplicated anywhere in Brazil, ex- 
cept in kinship groups and political cliques. Internal cohesion is expressed 
not only by an unprecedented degree of participation in group affairs, but 
particularly by a general willingness to accept group controls in matters of 
personal conduct. This is the more astonishing as most of these controls 
openly defy the Brazilian and Latin American pattern of individualism and re- 
bellion against established authority. In the three communities a system of 
formal and informal sanctions has been put into practice by which conformity 
to an austere and (by Brazilian standards) outright ascetic pattern of conduct 
is enforced. 

Moreover the value system has apparently achieved such a degree of self- 
sufficiency as to dispense with those outgroup values whose adoption would 
be inconsistent with the group's design for living. The social rewards de- 
rived from group participation seem attractive enough to compensate the in- 
dividual member for renouncing what is currently defined as "worldliness." 

In other words, strong negative sanctions, especially those of a formal na- 
ture, are seldom resorted to by the group. 

A few examples of formal action taken by the representatives of the group 
against recalcitrant members reflect certain structural changes whose signif- 
icauce is to be evaluated against a socio-cultural background characterized 
by vacilation, procrastination, and condonation. In one case a woman pre- 
sented a complaint against her husband, accused of having entertained sexual 
relations with other women. The parish committee in charge promptly cited 








(14) Censo Demografico, (1 de Julho de 1950) Distrito Federal, Selegao dos 
Principais Dados, (Rio de Janeiro: Servigo Grafico do Instituto Brasil- 








eiro de Geografia e Estatistica, 1951), p. 7. 
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the husband who did not deny his guilt. He was_severely reprimanded and gave 
a formal promise not to relapse into adultery. This and a few similar oc- 
currences indicate that Protestant groups tend to enforce a single standard 

of sex morals which of course implies a deep change of the traditional husband- 
wife relationship. Ordinarily a Brazilian woman of any class would not dare 
to refer a marital grievance to any outside authority. Nor would a Brazilian 
husband voluntarily submit alleged irregularities of his sex life to the judg- 
ment of such an authority. The fact that Protestants deviate from the andro- 
centric and patriarchal principles of Brazilian society of course means ac- 
ceptance of a major structural change affecting not only husband-wife rela- 
tionship but also the status of the family as a whole, which clearly appears 
in a subordinate position vis-a-vis the congregation. Although the Brazilian 
family has been changing under the impact of various factors beyond its con- 
trol, the spontaneous relinquishment of a privileged position must be con- 
sidered as unique. 

A high ratio of ingroup marriages in Pedrinhas, Cunha and Monte Alegre 
casts additional light upon the cohesiveness of the three groups. While spa- 
tial propinquity may be adduced as a partial explanation of the predominance 
of ingroup marriage in Pedrinhas and Cunha, the situation is obviously differ- 
ent in Monte Alegre where the Protestants reside interspersed among a large ma- 
jority of non-Protestants. Even so, only 15.5 per cent of all married or 
widowed members of the Methodist parish of Monte Alegre were or had been mar- 
ried to non-Protestants. It must be said that marriage outside one's relig- 
ious group is not ordinarily recognized by the Brazilian family as a problem 
to cope with. The chances are that only a tiny fraction of marriageable per- 
sons are ever faced with such a possibility, and then religious indifferentism 
is likely to prevent at least the male partner from recognizing the prospect 
of such a marriage as a personal problem. Thus the high rate of ingroup mar- 
riages among the Protestant groups under scrutiny is probably to be attributed 
to community rather than to family control. Here again it seems noteworthy 
that the family spontaneously surrendered its role of supreme arbiter in mat- 
ters concerning the selection of suitable mates. 

However, integration of the family into the parish community and the 
subsequent reduction of its power position ought to be weighted against the 
new role it received as a cult group. Obviously this could only be achieved 
by incorporating male and female members of the family into a worshiping unit, 
no minor accomplishment in a society which tends to leave the practice of re- 
ligion to its women. In all three communities we witnessed the unusual phe- 
nomenon of family gatherings during which the Bible was read, prayers recited 
and hymns sung in unison. In Pedrinhas and Cunha these gatherings were pre- 
ceded by the evening meal which congregated all family members around a large 
table. Needless to say that all meals began and ended with a common prayer. 
Such commensalistic behavior stands in the sharpest possible contrast to the 
eating habits of the lower strata of rural Brazil where the family members 
seek to isolate themselves and swallow their food without uttering a word. 

Exclusiveness and self-sufficiency of the Protestant value system ap- 
pear to act as factors of structural isolation. There is no need to insist 
upon the segregating effects deriving from non-participation in forms of rec- 
reation tolerated, if not fully approved and encouraged by the outgroup. In 
Pedrinhas and Cunha the cleavage between Protestant and non-Protestants is 
probably deeper than in Monte Alegre. It certainly affects one of the basic 
institutions of the community, the mutirao, or working party among neighbors. 
In Cunha the Protestants refrain from participating in such cooperative en- 





(15) In other Protestant groups adultery is punished with expulsion. See 
Emile Leonard, op. cit., p. 97. 
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terprises because they object to the kind of entertainment which follows work 
and comprises the consumption of considerable quantities of sugar cane brandy, 
Traditionally, the host of the mutirao is required to provide food and alco- 
holic beverages as partial and immediate return for the services received, 

As the mutirao practically covers all sorts of work that cannot be done by 
the family group alone it is easy to evaluate the disruptive effects which 
non~participation exerts on neighborhood organization. In Monte Alegre, how- 
ever, where integration with the outgroup occurs predominantly on a secondary 
level and consequently requires less intimate forms of participation, the 
cleavage affects the Protestants rather than the outgroup. Here virtually 


meetings, Sunday school and choir practices alternate with weekly meetings of 
six different religious associations encompassing men and women as well as 

the different age grades. In addition to these continuing activities there 

is an annual round of specific observances which leave hardly any time for 
close association with non-Protestants. It would seem that there is a pro- 
cess of reciprocal reinforcement of social isolation and established value 
system in so far as the almost complete absorption of the individual's leisure 
time and interests by ingroup affairs keeps outgroup values away, while the 
self-centeredness of the value system acts as additional stimulus towards iso- 
lation. Apparently status ambitions are limited to achievements within the 
Protestant group, and these are accessible by intensive participation in par- 
ish affairs. In Monte Alegre an average of 73.7 per cent of the 142 church 
members attend one or more of the three weekly services, and 78.2 per cent 

of the: members participate in one or more of the different parish organiza- 
tions. 

The Protestant groups of Cunha and Monte Alegre have gained strength 
from occasional tensions and conflicts with the outgroup. No such incidents 
were related from Pedrinhas, but in Cunha three "persecutions" were remembered 
by our informants. Apparently all three were sesociated with phases of in- 
tensive proselytism of Protestant missionaries and with strong opposition of 
the Catholic priest who was said to have "instigated the people against the 
crentes." Although there was considerable commotion and threat of mob action 
nobody was hurt and eventually the upheaval subsided within a few days. In 











Monte Alegre conflict between Frot testants and nm-Protestants has never gone 
beyond the pamphletary stage of doctrinal dispute. 
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tants insofar as Protestants do not participate, as producers, distributors 
and consumers, in some major economic pursuits which are taken for granted 
by the larger society. Furthermore, within the economic structure of the 
Protestant parish the idea of charitable contributions has been substituted 
for that of the tithe or voluntary tax. The traditional supremacy of the 
family group has been relinquished by the Protestants, while at the same 
time the family has reached a higher degree of internal cohesion. Attempts 
to eliminate the so-called double standard of sex morals has changed sex 
attitudes with visible repercussions upon husband-wife relationships. 


Suggestions for Further Research 





The fact that Protestantism is predominantly a religion of the lower 
strata of Brazilian society! suggests that there may be functional relation- 
ships between socio-economic deprivation and adherence to particular Protes- 
tant faiths. According to Leonard-+' there is some connection between the 
"apocalyptic messianism" manifest in certain religious movements which occurred 
in different parts of Brazil, and the illuministic versions of Protestantism 
as represented for example by the Congregacoes Cristas and the Pentecostal 
church. Although Leonard did not elaborate on the theoretical conception of 
messianism, his statements provide a useful hypothesis for further research. 





Emilio Willems 


Vanderbilt University 





(16) There seems to be no factual evidence to support Roger Bastide's state- 
ment that "The Episcopalians, the Evangelicals, and the Methodists re- 
cruit their members from the middle class, the conservative and puritan 
bourgeoisie, the old traditional Brazilian families, and among the in- 
tellectuals," Roger Bastide, "Religion and the Church in Brazil" in T. 
Lynn Smith and Alexander Marchant, Brazil, Portrait of Half a Continent, 
(New York, Dryden Press, 1951), pp. 351-352. 





(17) Léonard, op. cit., pp. 4, 69, 80. 














A NINETEENTH CENTURY DEVELOPMENT PROJECT IN INDIA: ' 
THE COTTON IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


Near the end of his term of office as Governor of Madras Presidency, 
the Marquis of Tweeddale wrote a Minute, dated 11 December 1847, summing up 
his views on the attempts to expand and improve cotton production in Madras, 

This cotton development program had been under way since 1840, having been 
ordered by the Court of Directors of the East India Company which, in turn, 
had been spurred to the effort by textile interests in England. 

The Marquis had doubts about the usefulness of a main feature of the 
program, the experimental farm — what might now be called a botanical re- 
search station — which had been established by a botanist, Dr. Wight, at Co- 
imbatore. The Marquis agreed that Dr. Wight had demonstrated that improved 
varieties of cotton could be grown in Madras, but he believed that the botan- 
ical research demonstration, of itself, did not materially advance the pur- 
pose of the program. He commented, "...I am not aware of any one practical 
object yet obtained by the Government Experimental Farm, though it: has been 
in operation seven years..."1 The difficulty was that the botanical research 
had too little relevance to the problems faced by the ryots, the farmers in 
the villages of India, in growing and marketing their cotton. 

The Minute suggests a different emphasis for the Madras program, one 
which would focus the attention of the development agents on the work of the 
ryots rather than on the working of an experimental farm. "I should direct 
the attention of the agents to the indigenous and all other species of cot- 
ton now generally cultivated, and require them to use every effort to induce 
the native agriculturalist gradually to adopt tried and known approved modes 
of culture, inexpensive, and which can easily be engrafted on his own."2 

One hundred and five years later, similar views concerning the develop- 
ment of cotton production were expressed by another high official of Indian 
government, Dr. Punjabrao Deshmukh, Minister for Agriculture of the Govern- 
ment of India, addressed the Indian Central Cotton Committee on January 6, 

1953. He reviewed India's position as the second cotton growing country in 

the world. Some aspects of the situation had changed greatly since the Mar- [ 
quis' Minute. No longer was the textile industry virtually an English monop- 
oly; India's cotton manufactures had become the largest industry in the land 

and took the great part of the cultivators' cotton crop. 

Other aspects had changed in magnitude but not in character. The Minis- 
ter made note that with 20% of the world acreage, India produced but % of \ 
the world output. The average yield per acre in India was greatly below that 
of most other principal cotton raising countries although the yield had risen 
during the past 20 years and about 55% of the total cotton area was now de- 
voted to improved varieties of cotton. 

Yet, the Minister reminded the Cotton Committee, there had been a short- 





(1) Great Britain, House of Commons, Sessional Papers, "A Selection of Pa- ) 
pers Showing the Measures Taken since 1847 to Promote the Cultivation 
of Cotton in India," (Session 2), XXXI, Part II, Madras, p. 169. 





(2) Ibid., p. 170. 


(3) Punjabrao Deshmukh, "Address Inaugurating the 67th Meeting of the In- 
dian Central Cotton Committee," The Indian Cotton Growing Review, VII 
(1953) 168-169. 
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fall of development plans and it was urgently necessary to increase cotton 
production. Since the partition of India and Pakistan, India's cotton crop 
had been increased by the diversion of land from foodcrops to cotton. Such 
diversion could not go on, said the Minister, and the further increase of cot- 
ton production hai to come about by raising the yield on the acros already 
under cotton cultivation. 

Then Dr. Deshmukh commented on the means of raising this yield and his 
comment echoed the opinion of the nineteenth century Marquis, "...there is 
no doubt that unless the results of research reach down to the cultivator 
and find a place in his day to day activities, research in itself is a waste 
of effort." 

As did the East India Company's Governor, the Minister of Agriculture 
urged greater attention to the problems faced by the cultivator. “In the mar- 
keting of cotton there are many conflicting interests involved which it is 
not always easy to harmonize. The grower indeed is the weakest link, the pro- 
tection of whose interest, therefore, must always be kept in the forefront. 
His helplessness continues unabated and nobody has yet been able to organize 
the growers properly and permanently....For lack of organization, the real 
views of the Indian peasantry, I feel, at least sometimes, go by default. A 
little more respect for their views may probably be for the good of us al1."4 

Both Marquis and Minister saw a common problem. It is the gap between 
advances in knowledge of plant life—of the cotton plant in this instance—and 
the use of that knowledge for development purposes. Both recognized that the 
gap is widened by ignorance and misunderstanding of human life—of the social 
and cultural forces affecting the Indian villager in this case. 

In the following sketch of cotton development programs in nineteenth 
century India, there may be discerned certain basic problems which are also 
factors in the development programs of twentieth century India. The study 
of the earlier effort—for all its vastly different political and technical 
setting—may help toward an understanding of some general features affecting 
development programs in India and in other countries. 


I 


.While there is still some disagreement among botanists as to the exact 
area in which cotton was first domesticated, India seems as likely a place as 
any. Cotton cloth has been found at the site of Mohenjo-daro in northwestern 
India which is estimated to be over 4000 years old. Several references in 
the Vedas suggest that cotton was being used by the early Aryans, and there 
are numerous other references to cotton in early Indian literature. Herodotus' 
description of the "wool-bearing trees" of India is well known.° Thus it is 
clear that even if the cultivation of cotton did not originate in India, it 
has been going on in that country for a very long time. 

When the representatives of the East India Company arrived in India in 
the seventeenth century, the weaving of cotton cloth was a thriving industry. 
The importation of Indian cotton goods into England by the Company threatened 
to destroy the English wool industry, and rioting by wool and silk weavers 





(4) Ibid., p. 170. 





(5) Stuart Piggott, Prehistoric India, (Harmondsworth, 1950) p. 155. 


(6) J. Forbes Royle, On the Culture and Commerce of Cotton in India, and 
Elsewhere, (London, 1851), p. 118. 
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led to_the passing of a law in 1700 which prohibited further imports from 
India. 

However, the manufacture of cotton goods had already begun in England, 
and after the invention of the spinning jenny and the spinning frame in the 
1760's, England's production of cotton cloth increased at an astronomical rate, 
At first the supply of raw cotton came primarily from the Near East and the 
British West Indies, and for a brief period India was the chief source of 
supply. But after 1794, when the Whitney cotton gin was invented, the United 
States suddenly became the main source of raw cotton, and within a few years 
came to supply England with 80% of its cotton imports. 

During the early nineteenth century some Indian cotton continued to be 
imported into England, but it was used primarily when American cotton was very 
expensive or difficult to obtain. There were several considerations which 
made Indian cotton a last resort for English manufacturers. In the first place 
it was very dirty, and usually arrived in Liverpool mixed with leaves, dirt, 
and seed, and often badly stained. This condition resulted in a considerable 
amount of waste in spinning. Most manufacturers were forced to discard about 
25% of each pound of Indian cotton because it was so dirty as to be unusable. 
Only 128% of American cotton was rejected as waste.” A second undesirable 
feature of Indian cotton was the short length of its fiber or staple. This 
characteristic was not important to the native weavers, who spun thread by 
hand, but it proved a distinct handicap in machine spinning.+ Due to its 
short staple, Indian cotton could be used only for the spinning of coarse thread, 
Moreover, more yarn could be made from a pound of American cotton because there 
was less breakage and it required fewer twists per inch than Indian cotton.11 
Although Indian cotton always sold at a cheaper price than American cotton, it 
was never cheap enough to compensate the manufacturer for its obvious deficien- 
cies. 

After the turn of the century, the English manufacturers became increas- 
ingly aware of the disadvantages entailed in receiving all of their raw mater- 
ial from one source. Not only were they forced to pay a higher price than would 
be the case if there were several suppliers competing for the market, but a 
poor crop in America maw nt not only a higher price but often mass unemployment 
in England, since there was frequently not enough cotton to keep the mills sup- 
plied.12 Moreover, it was felt that the money spent for raw materials should 
go to the colonies rather than outside the Empire.*” With these considerations 
in mind, the Court of Directors of the East India Company set out to develop 
the potentiality which India clearly possessed of becoming a competitor for { 
the English cotton market. 





(7) Walter R. Cassels, Cotton: An Account of Its Culture in the Bombay Pres- 
idency, (Bombay, 1862), p. 3. 


———— 





(8) M. L. Dantwala, A Hundred Years of Indian Cotton, (Bombay, 1948), p. 19. 





(9) Royle, op. cit., p. 24. 
(10) Ibid., p. 23. 
(11) Great Britain, House of Commons, Sessional Papers, "Report From the Se- 


lect Committee on the Growth of Cotton in India; Together with the Min- 
utes of Evidence, Appendix and Index," IX, (1847-1848), p. 49. 





(12) Royle, op. cit., p. 11. 
(13) Cassels, op. cit., p. 8. 
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The program set up by the Court of Directors had three basic aims. 
First, it was hoped that the amount of cotton available for export could be 
increased. This was to be accomplished both by encouraging the cultivators 
to plant more cotton and also by improving their methods of cultivation. 
Second, a determined effort was to be made to induce the Indian cultivators 
to take greater care in the picking and cleaning of their cotton. And third, 
it was hoped that new types of cotton with longer staple could be introduced 
into the country, either to replace the native short-stapled plant or to be 
hybridized with it in order to increase the length of its staple. 

When the experiments began, the Indian cultivator, or ryot, grew cot- 
ton primarily for his own use. The cotton fiber furnished his clothing and 
bedding, and the seed furnished food for his cattle. As a crop of secondary 
importance, cotton was usually sown broadcast, and usually in the same field 
with other crops. It received little or no care, and was gathered at the 
cultivator's convenience; usually after all the bolls were open and much of 
the ripe cotton had already fallen to the ground. The villager usually 
cleaned the cotton himself, either by hand or with the aid of two simple na- 
tive machines—the foot-roller and the churka. The foot-roller was an iron 
bar rolled with the feet over a stone slab, the cotton being forced one way 
and the seeds the other. The churka resembled a clothes-wringer—two wooden 
rollers mounted on a frame and turned with a handle, the cotton being fed 
into the turning rollers which were too close together to allow the seeds to 
pass through. While these contrivances were effective for village purposes, 
they were extremely slow. 

In some areas, however, especially in some districts of Bombay Presi- 
dency and Berar, cotton was grown as a principal crop intended for sale. In 
these areas the cotton was planted in rows and carefully weeded, and rotation 
of crops was practiced. While the cotton in these areas was the best in In- 
dia, the picking and cleaning of the cotton left much to be desired. The 
pickers were ordinarily employed on a contract basis, and it was to their ad- 
vantage to pick the cotton as rapidly as possible. Consequently, they had 
no incentive to keep the cotton clean; sticks, leaves, and dirt were frequently 
collected with the cotton. 

Once the cotton was collected it was sold to merchants—sometimes as 
seed cotton, and sometimes after being cleaned. The cotton was then ordin- 
arily kept either in piles on the ground or in pits with a few clods thrown 
on top to prevent it from being blown away. After most of the seeds had been 
removed, the cotton was frequently adulterated by the addition of sand or pow- 
dered salt, or left to lie outside in the dew, or mixed with inferior grades 
of cotton; then it was placed in bags, loaded on bullocks, and sent to the 
coast. The trip to the coast often required weeks or months, the bullocks 
were unloaded every night and the bags of cotton thrown in any convenient 
place, and the bullocks frequently ate cotton from neighboring loads during 
the day. Having arrived in Bombay, the cotton was frequently further adul- 
terated to make up the weight lost through theft during the trip. 

During the early decades of the nineteenth century there were a number 
of local experiments carried out in India to improve the cotton situation. 
These experiments were carried out by officials of the East India Company 
resident in India, and consisted primarily of attempts to grow foreign cotton 
on a small scale. Few of the experiments succeeded. However, in the south 
of India a considerable amount of Bourbon cotton from the West Indies was grown, 
and in some areas the plant became naturalized. An Englishman who was a pri- 
vate merchant in Tinnevelly grew Bourbon cotton very successfully, to the ex- 
tent that his cotton brought better prices in Liverpool than short-stapled Amer- 
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ican cotton.14 

The first extensive experiments were ordered by the Court of Directors 
in 1829.15 Several experimental farms were established in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, at Broach, Khandesh, and Dharwar. At Broach the director of the exper- 
imental farm induced the neighboring ryots (the term then used generically 
for cultivators) to plant considerable acreage in foreign cotton, but they ! 
did so reluctantly, maintaining that they could not waste their money on seed 
with which they were not familiar. Their apprehension proved to be justified, 
and they had very poor crops. The cotton grown on the experimental farms was 
also not promising, and grew progressively worse. In 1836 the farms at Broach 
were abandoned as a failure. The ryots in the neighborhood were again planting 
native cotton in the same old ways, and seem not to have been influenced at 
all by the experiment, 16 

At Dharwar a number of kinds of foreign cotton were planted on the ex- 
perimental farms—various kinds of American cotton, Egyptian cotton, South 
American cotton—none grew well. This farm was also shortly abandoned, pri- 
marily because none of the ryots in the area could be persuaded to plant any 
of the foreign cotton.17 

In 1838 a new plan was introduced, one which entailed the employment of 
experts from America. In that year England imported almost a million and a 
half bales of cotton. Only 5% of this amount was from India, and most of the 
Indian cotton was re-exported to the continent. There was general agreement 
among English manufacturers that Indian cottm could compete with American 
cotton only if it were improved in quality, and there was an increasing clamor 
from the commercial associations for further action by the East India Company. 

In answer to these demands, the Court of Directors in 1838 announced the 
new plan. It was proposed that experienced American planters be sent to India 
to instruct the ryots in the proper methods of growing and cleaning cotton, 
and to make further attempts to introduce the American plant.19 In keeping 
with this plan, a Captain Bayles of the Madras army was sent to America to 
recruit the planters. In spite of considerable furor in the Southern states 
when the reason for the Captain's presence became known—Bayles carried arms 
during part of his stay in America—he succeeded in hiring ten planters and 
purchased considerable cotton cleaning equipment. The planters were promised 
an annual salary as well as a large bonus if their efforts were successful. 





(14) J. Talboys Wheeler, Handbook to the Cotton Cultivation in the Madras 
Presidency, (Madras, 1862), p. 28. 





(15) Royle, op. cit., p. 339. 

(16) Cassels, op. cit., pp. 17-30. [ 

(17) Royle, op. cit., p. 340. 

(18) Cassels, op. cit., p. 32. 

(19) Royle, op. cit., p. 240. 

(20) Great Britain, House of Commons, Sessional Papers, "Papers in the Pos- 
session of the East India Company, Showing What Measures Have Been 


Taken Since 1836 to Promote the Cultivation of Cotton in India," XLII, 
(1847) pp. 27. 





(21) Ibid., p. 89. 
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The planters arrived in India in 1840. Four were sent to Bengal, three 
were sent to the Bombay Presidency, and three to the Madras Presidency. Cot- 
ton had formerly been grown successfully in all of these areas and a great 
deal of cotton cloth had once been manufactured in Bengal. However, the na- 
tive weaving industry of Bengal had long since been destroyed by the importa- 
tion of cheaper English goods, and exports had ceased entirely from this area 
in 1817.22 When the planters arrived in Bengal very little cotton was being 

Town. 

’ None of the planters sent to Bengal were successful. One of them, Price, 
established several experimental farms near Dacca, but the crop was regularly 
destroyed by drought, rain, hail, insects, or wind. Price continued his ex- 
periments until 1850, frequently moving to new land, but he never managed to 
produce a really good crop. When the farms at Dacca were abandoned in 1850, 

it was estimated that they had cost over 41,000 rupees, and that the cotton 
produced had netted only 580 rupees .24 Efforts by the three other planters 
sent to Bengal were equally unproductive. 

The experiments carried out in the Madras Presidency showed little prom- 
ise initially, but eventually demonstrated that American cotton would grow in 
that area. The major problem in Madras was the unwillingness of the ryot to 
grow the American plant. 

The three American planters originally assigned to Madras set up experi- 
mental farms in Coimbatore and grew fair crops of New Orleans cotton, but the 
yielé was much less than native cotton in the same areas. The farms were 
then abandoned and a new system adopted. The ryots were engaged to plant Bour- 
bon, Indian, and American cotton under the supervision of the American planters, 
and in return the government promised to pay the rent on the ryot's land and 
take half the crop. This arrangement was no more satisfactory than the farms, 
and the cotton crop was poor for three successive years—there was either too 
much rain or not enough.26 By 1846 two of the planters had been transferred 
to Bombay Presidency, the third planter had died, and the experiments were 
being carried on by Dr. Wight, an officer of the East India Company. Although 
Wight did have more success in growing cotton on the experimental farms than 
his predecessors, particularly after he began to practice crop rotation, very 
few ryots could be persuaded to take part in the program. In 1848 Wight of- 
fered to pay twice as much for American cotton as for native cotton, but "still 
the Natives were so averse to depart from their established customs that he 
had only been able to persuade a small number to cultivate the foreign plant."27 

Later another planter, T. J. Finnie, was transferred from Bengal to 
Madras. Finnie felt that it was a mistake to try to introduce American cot- 
ton, and that the most feasible plan was to encourage the ryots to grow more 
native cotton and to clean it thoroughly. His efforts were in vain, and he 





(22) Royle, op. cit., p. 253. 
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was suspected of trying to sabotage the whole program on behalf of American 
interests.28 In the light of later history, Finnie's advice appears sound 
and feasible, but it was unpalatable to some of the officers of the East In- 
dia Company. They used his status as an American to cast doubt on his role 
as a cotton expert. Similar suspicions were voiced about the American experts 
in Bombay. { 

In 1849 the experimental farms in Madras were abolished, and to every- 
one's surprise the amount of American cotton being cultivated increased sharply, | 
However, this interest, which was probably created by several good seasons 
just prior to the abandonment of the farms, did not last. By 1862 only na- 
tive cotton was being grown in Madras, and relatively little of that. 

The only really successful attempt to introduce the cultivation of Amer- 
ican cotton into India took place in the Bombay Presidency. The beginnings 
were inauspicious. The three American planters who were originally assigned 
to Bombay planted only one crop near Broach; when the crop failed the plant- 
ers resigned and went back to America. Another planter was transferred to 
the Broach area in 1842, but his efforts also proved unsuccessful. The ex- 
perimental farms in this area were again abandoned in 1850, as they had been 
given up once before in 1836.90 

At Khandesh another American planter originally assigned to Madras was 
successful for a brief period, but only by offering the ryots a guaranteed 
price for all the American cotton they would grow.41 Between 1846 and 1852 
the acreage planted in American cotton increased steadily, and in 1850 the 
Collector of the District reported that "the ryots are becoming well satis- 
fied with the American seed, both on account of its greater yield of cotton, 
as well as its superior quality and its commanding a higher price; therefore, 

I feel no hesitation in saying...that the American cotton seed may be con- 
sidered established."32 However, this optimism proved to be premature, and 
after 1852 the amount of American cotton grown decreased rapidly—until by 
1855 foreign cotton had disappeared completely from Khandesh.33 It is worth 
noting, however, that while the cultivation of foreign cotton was not success- 
ful in Khandesh, the experiments may have stimulated the production of native 
cotton. At least the acreage in cotton there doubled between 1845-1846 and 
1854-1855, the period during which the experiments were being carried out, 
and this increase was generally maintained in later years. 

The one successful attempt to introduce American cotton into India took 
place at Dharwar in the southern Bombay Presidency. The reasons for this 
success will be discussed more fully below, but one obvious reason was that 
American cotton grew better in this area than in any other. 

The experimental farm set up at Dharwar by the American planter, Mercer, 
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was given up after two years of moderately successful operation, and the ryots 
were induced by guaranteed high prices and pressure from the government to 
plant American cotton under Mercer's supervision. By 1846 over 22,000 acres 
of American cotton were being cultivated, but this acreage dropped off sharply 
in 1848 when it was made clear to the ryots that planting American cotton was 
entirely optional. However, when high prices continued to be offered for 
American cotton by the government, and when facilities for cleaning the cot- 
ton were made available, the production of American cotton began to rise again. 
Although the government ceased buying American cotton after 1852, production 
increased steadily until by 1862 over 178,000 acres were planted with "exotic" 
cotton. 

Besides these efforts by the American planters, there were many experi- 
ments going on at the same time in other parts of India, primarily under the 
direction of East India Company officials. However, these experiments were 
on a small scale and will not be considered here. 


EE 


With this brief survey of the cotton improvement program as background, 
an analysis can be made of certain factors involved in the outcome of the ex- 
periments. No further notice will be taken of soil and climate. There is no 
doubt that many parts of India were simply not suited to the growth of Ameri- 
can cotton. The varieties of cotton then grown in America had shallow roots 
and withered in the long dry season. The indigenous varieties have long tap 
roots and flourish in the black cotton soil of the Deccan where the shallow 
rooted varieties fail.36 In some areas there was not enough rain, in other 
areas too much. In many areas the Indian cotton grew luxuriously while in 
neighboring fields foreign cotton withered and died. Insects often attacked 
the bolls of foreign cotton while ignoring the native plant. The emphasis in 
this discussion will be on those areas, especially in Bombay and Madras, 
where improved varieties of cotton could be grown, but where social and cul- 
tural factors intervened to bring about varying reactions to the cotton im- 
provement program. 

One important social factor entailed the activities of the village broker. 
The cultivators were generally in debt to the broker and commonly borrowed 
money from him to buy the cotton seed for each year's crop. Having taken the 
advance, they were forced to sell their cotton to the broker, and often at 
whatever price the broker chose to give. Moreover, the broker often bought 
the cotton while it was still in the field, thus removing a possible motive 
for clean picking on the part of the ryot. 

The village broker was a vital link in the chain of circumstances which 
led inevitably to the adulteration of cotton. Some observers maintained that 
the broker was the sole cause of the dirty condition of Indian cotton, but 
the situation was more complex than that. Once the ryot had picked the cot- 
ton he turned it over to the broker. The broker, who often did not know what 
price he could get for the cotton when he bought it from the ryot, usually 
adulterated the cotton to increase its weight. The broker then sold the cot- 
ton to an agent of a cotton firm in a large sea port. This agent was happy 
to get dirty cotton, for he had a contract with a European exporter at a set 
price, and the heavier the cotton was the greater his profit. Moreover, the 
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European exporter usually was forced to accept whatever cotton was available, 
because arrangements for shipment had already been made. Consequently he re- 
ceived dirty cotton and shipped it to England, with the result that it brought 
a very low price in Liverpool. Since the price of Indian cotton was low, the 
exporter offered a low price to the agent, who offered a low price to the broker, 
who offered a low price to the ryot—and they were all forced to adulterate 
the cotton to make a profit. 

It was this kind of vicious circle that those engaged in the cotton im- 
provement program attempted to break, mostly through persuasion. They did 
not succeed, except for small experimental projects. Dirty cotton generally 
brought the same price as clean cotton, and since it weighed more it was more 
profitable for ryot, broker and agent. 

Thus when the American planters first arrived in Madras and explained 
to the ryots the importance of picking cotton carefully, the ryots replied 
that the American method of gathering cotton was too laborious and expensive 
and they could not afford to try it unless the government would promise to 
buy their crops at a high price.37 Later, when the American planters tried 
to introduce cotton gins and attempted to point out the superiority of the 
ginned cotton in cleanliness, the ryots insisted that since the gins cleaned 
the cotton much cleaner than their churkas, a great deal of weight was lost 
and they could not afford to change. 38 

In Dharwar, which was the only region in which cotton gins became popu- 
lar with the merchants (there were 600 gins in operation in 1860), other com- 
plications developed. The laborers who operated the gins were paid according 
to the weight of the cotton they cleaned, and they found that by adjusting 
the gins they could cause large quantities of seeds to pass through with the 
cleaned cotton. This added materially to the weight and consequently raised 
their wages .39 

One of the main problems, as was indicated above, was that there was no 
market for clean cotton. The cotton which was cultivated and cleaned under 
the direction of the planters brought higher prices in Liverpool than dirty 
cotton, but the government was forced to offer such a high price to get clean 
cotton that the operation was rarely profitable. Whenever the government 
ceased buying the cotton the old system of adulteration took over. 

Just as there was no market except the government for clean cotton, 
there was also no other market in India for "exotic" varieties of cotton. 

The merchants bought it reluctantly, and usually paid no more for better var- 
ieties than for native cotton. Since cotton from these better strains usually 
arrived in Liverpool in as dirty a condition as native cotton, the price was 
usually about the same and never more than slightly higher. Another factor 
was the preference shown by local weavers for native cotton, which, in spite 
of its short staple, had stronger fibers than cotton of the American varieties 
and was felt to be more suitable for hand spinning. Therefore, merchants who 
sold cotton locally to the weavers would not buy the longer staple American 
cotton. 

Still another deterring factor was the inability of the ryots to clean 
American cotton with the churka or foot roller, because the fibers adhered 
more tightly to the seed than was the case with native cotton. Therefore, if 
the government or the planters did not buy their cotton, the ryots were forced 
to sell their cotton to those local merchants who owned cotton gins, and these 
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merchants often forced the ryots to wait for days or weeks until they would 
accept whatever price the merchant saw fit to offer.40 

There were other factors which made American varieties of cotton unpop- 
ular with the ryots, most of them less directly economic in nature. There was 
a persistent belief that the seeds of American cotton contained no oil and that 
therefore cattle would not eat them. There seems to have been no basis in 
fact for this belief, but it was widely shared. Like the professional weavers, 
the ryots who wove their own cloth preferred native cotton. When the experi- 
ments first began there was a report circulated that the introduction of for- 
eign cotton would cause the disappearance of the native plant, and some na- 
tive plants were uprooted at night to prove the truth of this rumor.41 However, 
this seems to have been the only instance when opposition to the innovations 
took the form of vandalism or overt opposition. 

Ordinarily, opposition to the introduction of American cotton was evi- 
denced by an immediate return to the growing of native cotton as soon as gov- 
ernment pressure was lifted. The effect of such pressure was clearly shown 
at Dharwar, where the cultivation of American cotton dropped sharply when the 
ryots learned that its cultivation was optional. At Dharwar, as was seen, 
cotton production later increased, but in most other areas, it disappeared for 
god after the government abandoned the experiments. The attitude toward the 
experiments on the part of the farmers is graphically illustrated by the state- 
ment of a local Indian official in the district of Khandesh: 


The ryots are destitute of any hope that this species of cotton will suc- 
ceed in this country, and they state that Government should not saddle 
them with the seed; that they yield to the orders of Government because 
they are poor and cannot make a protest; that it is true that Government 
grants them remissions [of rent in case of a bad crop], but only of the 
Government dues—their other profits are lost to them.42 


A few officials recognized that as long as the ryots felt they were be- 
ing imposed upon they would never show much enthusiasm for foreign cotton, re- 
gardless of the price. As an Assistant Collector at Dharwar wrote in 1848 
with reference to American cotton: 


So long as Government interferes about its cultivation, it will be con- 
sidered an exotic—mas something which belongs to the "sirkar" [government] 
and not to the ryot, while the cultivator of it, being liable to be con- 
tinually sent for...to answer queries regarding the state of his crop, 

and to receive cautions about picking, etc.,—all of which...have not a 
little tended to create a prejudice against it.43 


One of the American planters reached much the same conclusions after be- 
ing stationed for a time at Coimbatore, reporting that the ryots seemed to be 
frightened at the large experimental farm in that district, and that they looked 
upon the experiments as some public works which they could not understand and 
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in which they had no concern. 44 However, as was noted above, the growing of 
foreign cotton was not immediately abandoned after the government abolished 
the farms at Coimbatore. In fact, more American cotton was planted the fol- 
lowing year than had ever been planted while the experimental farm was in oper- 
ation. The reasons for this temporary interest are not clear, although good 
crops during several preceding years were probably responsible. 

A similar series of events took place in Belgaum, near Dharwar in the 
southern Bombay Presidency. Experiments were begun in this area in 1845, and 
by 1852 the American planter in charge reported that the ryots objected to 
growing any more American cotton because it was always a failure, and because 
they had no market for what little they could grow. The farms were therefore 
abandoned, and all encouragement and "inducement" ceased. In one small area, 
however, the cultivation of American cotton continued, and in 1862, with the 
stimulus of the cotton famine operating, more American cotton was raised in 
this district, Badamee, than had been raised in the entire Collectorate of 
Belgaum during the experiments. It is not clear why the New Orleans variety 


should have succeeded in this one district when it was a failure in the others, , 


There are a few other indications of how the ryots reacted to the ex- 
periments. When the American planter T. J. Finnie began his work in the Tin- 
nevelly district of Madras, he reported that the ryots expressed fears that 
he was trying to get their lands, also that if fRe crop was successful the 
government would raise the taxes on their land. Other observers generally 
emphasized the conservatism of the ryots, ami especially the Brahmins who 
were supposedly opposed to any kind of innovation. 

Other problems arose among workers who operated the introduced cotton 
gins. Thus in Madras, the laborers who operated the Manchester cottage gins 
colluded to restrict their output, for the same reasons which have induced 
modern industrial workers similarly to restrict output. They evidently feared 
that increased output would mean a lowering of the rate and in the end they 
would be doing more and harder work for the same daily wage. Women who oper- 
ated the churka were equally inclined to earn a certain amount per day, re- 
gardless of the increased pay they would receive had they worked longer.“ 

The introduction of cotton gins was a major part of the experimental 
program. When it was discovered that the ryots could not clean American cot- 
ton with their churka and foot-roller, gins became an absolute necessity for 
the successful adoption of American cotton. 

The first gins sent to India were large machines which could either be 
operated by eight men or adapted to animal power. These proved to be too ex- 
pensive for the native merchants, and considerable effort was devoted to de- 
veloping small hand gins which could be used by the merchants or even sold to 
the cultivators. Several types were developed, all of which were a considerable 
improvement over the churka and foot-roller, but all of which had definite 
drawbacks. 

The greatest difficulty was that the imported saw gins of any type would 
not clean native cotton without cutting the staple so badly as to practically 
destroy its value. Since one of the primary purposes of the cotton improve- 
ment program was to improve the cleanness of native cotton, this failure to 
develop an inexpensive widely used cleaning machine was a glaring failure. 
Toward the close of the experiments the principle of the saw gin was given up 
and an improved type of churka was developed to be used in cleaning native 
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cotton, but this machine did not become popular. 48 

Whereas the American type of saw gin would not clean native cotton, the 
native machines—the churka and the foot-roller—would not clean American cot- 
ton. This meant that in those areas where American cotton was grown, gins 
had to be maintained either by the government or by the native merchants. The 
power which the ownership of a gin gave the merchant over the ryot has been 
discussed elsewhere. In Dharwar, after the cultivation of American cotton was 
established, the government ceased being concerned with production and erected 
a gin maintenance plant, which was subsidized by a contribution from each gin 
owner and which took care of the inspection, adjustment, and repair of the 
gins. This maintenance seems to have had a great deal to do with the reputa- 
tion for cleanliness gained by Dharwar cotton. 

There is yet another aspect of the cotton improvement program which de- 
serves comment. It will be remembered that one of the projects included in 
the program was the improvement of the methods of cultivation used by the 
ryots, and one of the reasons for importing the American planters was to 
utilize their knowledge of American methods of cultivation. However, after 
the American planters had been in India long enough to make experiments and 
observe conditions, they came to realize that they could learn more from the 
ryots about cotton growing in India than they could teach. As one writer 
of the period noted: "it may be stated that all the American planters who were 
sent out to this country to conduct experiments in cotton cultivation began 
by despising the primitive, and apparently rude, system of Indian agriculture 
and ended by adopting it."90 

More specifically, the planters discovered that in the Bombay Presidency 
the ryot plowed less deeply than was the case in America (the native cattle 
were not strong enough to pull the heavy American plows), but that he plowed 
deeply enough; that the ryot did not use ridges, but that cotton grew just as 
well without ridges; that the spacing of plants used by the ryot was ideal 
and the tending of the plants left little to be desired.°! Moreover, the 
planters learned through bitter experience that the ryot's practice of rotat- 
ing crops was absolutely necessary in India, where poor soils and lack of 
manure prevented the continuous cultivation practiced in America.°2 

It should be emphasized that the above comments apply largely to the 
situation in the Bombay Presidency. In Madras, where cotton was often sown 
broadcast with other crops and treated rather indifferently by the ryots, 
there was no doubt that the planter's method of cultivation was superior. 

But here too the planters had to learn from experience that the ryot's prac- 
tice of crop rotation was necessary for maximum production.53 

The success of the cotton improvement program in Dharwar, as contrasted 
with the failure of the program elsewhere, presents interesting problems. 
There is no doubt that American cotton grew better in Dharwar than in many other 
parts of India. But this is only part of the story, for experiments showed 
that American cotton could also be grown in parts of Madras. 

In Dharwar, as was seen earlier, the planters maintained experimental 
farms for only two years, and then acted as supervisors of crops which the 
ryots were "induced" to grow. And this "inducement" may have been important. 
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For by putting pressure on the cultivators and in effect forcing them to grow 
American cotton, the government agency was able to accumulate a large enough 
quantity of that cotton to submit for inspection to buyers both in Bombay and 
Liverpool. Since the cotton was purchased and cleaned largely through the govy- 
ernment agents, it was of considerably better quality than native cotton and 
brought higher prices. It was presumably because of these higher prices that 
native merchants were much more willing to purchase American cotton in Dhar- 
war than in other areas, to the extent that when the government stopped buy- 
ing American cotton in 1852 the native merchants were willing to invest large 
amounts in the gins necessary to clean American cotton. It was probably the 
same high prices which induced an English firm to establish an agency and gin 
in Dharwar, which aided considerably in maintaining the superior quality of 
Dharwar cotton. 

In Madras events followed a different course. There was very little 
"inducement" of cultivators and the main effort was in the experimental farms 
which were maintained for a number of years. Efforts to enter into agreements 
with the ryots to plant American cotton were met with almost complete indif- 
ference. Offers of very high prices for American cotton had no effect. What 
little American cotton was grown had to be sold to the government, for the na- 
tive merchants would not buy it. The operators of the experimental farms were 
never able to accumulate a large enough stock of American cotton to establish 
its price on the open market. And attempts to influence the ryots to adopt 
American methods of cultivation met with failure. 

This last matter was important, because it at least partially explains 
the different reception given the cotton program in the two areas. As was 
indicated above, in Dharwar cotton was planted by itself, in rows, weeded and 
tended, using essentially the same technique as the American planters used. 
This method of cultivation must have made it fairly easy for the villagers to 
adopt the cultivation of American cotton, since they were only asked to grow 
a new plant in an old way. 

In most of Madras, however, cotton was grown in an entirely different 
manner. The seeds were sown broadcast, often in the same field with other 
crops, and the cotton was left to take care of itself until the ryot found 
time to pick it. In Madras, therefore, the ryot was asked to change not only 
the plant he cultivated, but also his way of cultivating it. This undoubtedly 
has some effect in producing his negative reaction toward the program, but it 
does not explain why his reaction should have been so very negative. 

In Dharwar, also, cultivators readily grew American cotton although they 
could not clean it, had to sell it all to the merchants and could retain none 
for their own use. This was a major argument used by the ryots in Madras to 
explain their reluctance to grow American cotton. The ryots in Madras also 
complained that since they could not clean American cotton they must pay for 
three times as many bullocks to carry the seed cotton to the gin as were re- 
quired to carry native cotton which they had already cleaned. The same situ- 
ation occurred in Dharwar but was not a major obstacle. These and other prob- 
lems await further study. 

The data available for such study, however, are generally one-sided. 
While there is considerable information on the operations of the planters and 
East India Company officials, there is little reporting on the reactions of 
the village people to the experiments. Moreover, all the available reports 
were written by men who tended to interpret the activity of the ryot largely 
in economic terms. Repeatedly it was insisted that the only thing required 
to improve the cultivation of cotton in India was a steady demand, that the 
sole requirement for clean cotton was a higher price, that the answer to the 
low prices offered by the village merchant was the improvement of transporta- 
tion so that competition between merchants would be stimulated. 
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It is difficult to assess the entire outcome of the cotton improvement 
program but certain results are clear. During the cotton famine (1862-1866), 
when the blockade of the Southern United States almost stopped the export of 
American cotton and there was an increased demand for Indian cotton in Eng- 
land, the cultivation of cotton in India expanded tremendously. However, the 
quality of Indian cotton did not then improve, and the cotton sought so eagerly 
by the English manufacturers was the same dirty, short-stapled cotton which 
they had earlier scorned. It should also be emphasized that the cultivation 
of American cotton expanded at the expense of native cotton in only one dis- 
trict-—Dharwar. 

The greatly increased demand for Indian cotton in the local and world 
markets after 1860 did result in expanded cultivation, but in most cases only 
in ways which had existed prior to the program of improvement. The cotton 
famine, plus other events such as the opening of the Suez Canal, the advent 
of the railroads, and the development of the home market were some of the basic 
causes for the final emergence of India as a major cotton producing country. 
The development programs of the nineteenth century had effects, but they were 
not generally the effects anticipated when tne programs were set up. 


III 


One major goal which was not significantly achieved was the substitution 
of long-stapled varieties for the indigenous plants. Indeed, Dr. Deshmukh 
notes that until World War II only some 13% of Indian cotton acreage was under 
such varieties. To the directors of the East India Compmy, it had seemed such 
a simple matter to substitute one kind of cotton plant for another. 

It was far from simple because the plant itself is only one element of 
a structured complex of use; if one part is changed, changes ensue in other 
parts of the complex. The indigenous plants were well adapted, not only to 
the soil and climate of the country, but also to the cultural conditions of 
hand ginning, hand spinning, and local marketing. The "exotic" strains, such 
as New Orleans, could not flourish wherever native cottons were grown, although 
there proved to be some areas physically suitable for their cultivation. More 
important was the fact that the long-staple varieties were best suited for a 
more complex machine technology than was prevalent in Indic culture at the 
time, and so they were suitable mainly for export and not for the home market. 
Some introduced plants have been well and readily adapted to Indian soil and 
Indian social culture, but other "improved" varieties of crop have turned out 
to bring little improvement where transplanted to the Indian culture scene,» 

The export market itself is a complex cultural structure which includes 
not only a great entrepot, such as Liverpool, but also such local devices as 
a uniform set of scales in the village markets and quick dissemination of price 
information to local brokers. Such a complex cannot be set up in a great 
hurry, because it involves the development of human skills. Learning takes 
time and a favorable climate of motivation and encouragement. 

The men who set up the East India Company's cotton program seem not to 
have allowed enough time, even in those leisurely days, for the fruition of 
their projects. They wanted quick results, more quickly than was feasible. 
They expected the cultivators to look at the crop on the specially favored 
experimental farms and to go immediately and do likewise in their own fields, 
without benefit of special favors or clear motive or necessary marle ting ad- 
juncts. 
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It must be noted that there are situations where quick productive re- 
sults are possible; witness the great recuperation of the industrial and ag- 
ricultural output of Western Germany from the wreckage of war. But such 
rapid burgeoning usually occurs where the basic skills and the requisite so- 
cial organization are already developed in the fingers and minds of men. And 
of the two, new manual skills are generally much more easily established than 
new societal arrangements. 

The ryot who did undertake to cope with the cultivation of American 
varieties found that he had also to cope with new personages in novel and 
powerful social roles. The gin operator became suddenly a person who could 
make or break the farmer and his control over the ryot was added to that of 
such key figures as the moneylender. The farmer had ways of dealing with 
moneylenders—they were familiar in the village social system. But the new 
role of gin operator was both unfamiliar to him and unmanageable by him. In 
modern times, as then, technical innovations in the Indian village sometimes 
entail new social relations—as with a tube-well operator—which are both 
strange and disconcerting to the villager.°6 Eventually more satisfactory re- 
lations between cultivator and gin operator were worked out, but such working 
out is not often a quick process. 

The new technology is also viewed by the villager in the perspective 
of the familiar social structure. Hence some laborers, sure in the belief 
that their social superiors would not allow them to earn a daily wage greatly 
more than that usually received, restricted their output in the new work so 
that their earnings remained the same. Similarly, some cultivators we.e sure 
that if the new crop was very profitable, the government would quickly raise 
land taxes and grab the added profits. Such perspective is by no means re- 
stricted to Indian villagers of the nineteenth century, it is well documented 
as occurring among workers in twentieth century U.S. and Europe. It is a 
factor which must be taken into account by those who would foster technolog- 
ical innovations. 

Different problems arise at various stages of a development program. 
Thus in the Dharwar district, where new varieties were most successfully in- 
troduced, two strategic moves were made by the government agency at differ- 
ent stages. In the first instance, enough pressure was put on the ryots to 
grow American cotton so that a large enough sample was accumulated to make 
possible a fresh start in marketing. Then, when gins were well established 
under Indian operation, there came the problem of maintenance. Here the gov- 
ernment agency set up a gin maintenance installation, a crucial element in 
the new production process and one which was feasible for government to oper- 
ate and which could not easily be operated by village mechanics and entrepre- 
neurs. 

It may be noted incidentally that there seemed to be no lack of local 
entrepreneurs in cotton marketing, the problem was to provide the entrepre- 
neurs with a social organization within which they could work successfully. 
This was one of the points which was so well stated by the Mississipian, T. 
J. Finnie, in Madras. He pointed out, and was justified by subsequent events, 
that the best way of raising the cotton output was not by growing new vari- 
eties on experimental farms, but by improving the marketing and other social 
conditions within which the ryot and the broker were already operating. Al- 
though two Governors of Madras thought well of his conclusions, he was sus- 
pected of sabotage in other official British quarters. His being an American, 
from a country with great interest in cotton, did not make the suspicion ap- 
pear less well founded in these quarters. The innovating expert must recog- 





(56) Ibid., pp. 6-8. 
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nize that not only will villagers project a social role for him, one whose ex- 
pectations may not be founded in fact, but that the officials with whom he must 
deal may do so as well. 

The results of the Company's cotton program were well judged by R. H. El- 
liott, a planter of long experience in India and of perceptive mind, in his 
pook of 1871. He notes that Indian cotton had improved in quality and increased 
in quantity. But this was not due to the efforts of the cotton program. The 
improvement, and Elliot quotes the cotton commissioner Rivett-Carnac on this 
point, was certainly not caused by the introduction of any foreign seed, nor 
had the cultivation of the plant suddenly undergone any great change. Accord- 
ing to Elliot, “the causes were extremely apparent, and would have operated in 
the same manner, and almost, if not quite, to the same extent, as if cotton 
had never been a matter of greater interest to the Government than rice or 
ragee. Omitting the minor and co-operating causes, it is plain that the ex- 
tension of communications and the American war produced those effects which 
have come about in recent years. The extension of communications brought the 
cotton to market easily and cheaply, and the American war got the farmers out 
of the money-lender's books."97 

The burst of demand for Indian cotton during the American Civil War 
brought Indian cotton into European markets to an unprecedented degree and to 
an extent which it did not entirely lose after the reentry of American cotton 
in the world market. The prices paid to the Indian cultivator gave him enough 
economic leeway so that he could extend his cotton acreage, confident that he 
could buy foodstuff. He became less bound to the local money-lender and the 
former marketing chain, in which the main concern was with the weight of the 
picked cotton rather than with its quality.58 

This stimulus to extend cotton cultivation happily came after the rail- 
road net was established, so that the new demand could be met with an increased 
supply that would have clogged the transport media previously used. The exis- 
tence of the railroads, together with improved steamship facilities, was not 
accidentally available. Indeed, the great boom in railroad building in India 
during the last half of the nineteenth century was in no small part carried 
on with a view to the benefit of the cotton trade.°9 The founder of the Gils 
one of the principal railways of the country, wrote a book whose long title 





(57) Robert H. Elliot, The Experiences of a Planter in the Jungles of Mysore, 
II, (London, 1871), 229-230. 





(58) An interesting account of the effects of cotton prosperity in the Wardha 
Valley during the American Civil War is given by Rivett-Carnac who was 
Cotton Commissioner of the Central Provinces then, The cultivator was 
emancipated during that period from the moneylender and many capital im- 
provements were made, fruit trees planted, wells dug, irrigation devel- 
oped, housing improved. There was also a general levelling up of the 
caste hierarchy (though not without struggle) as the lower castes secured 
enough wealth to take on the costumes and customs of the higher castes. 
Marriages and other ceremonies became more lavish and "silver plough- 
shares, and tires of solid silver for cart-wheele, made their appearance 
here and there." Harry Rivett-Carnac, Report of the Cotton Department 
{Central Provinces] for the Year 1868-1869, (Bombay, 1869), pp. 132-138. 
It should be noted that the rise in income among cultivators led to 
solid capital gains as well as to ceremonial exuberance, 








(59) Daniel Thorner, Investment in Empire, (Philadelphia, 1950), pp. 1-2, 
6-8, passim, 
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itself indicates the nexus between cotton and railways. It is called The Cot- 
ton and Commerce of India Considered in Relation to the Interests of Great 
Britain; With Remarks on Railway Communication in the Bombay Presidency.60 The 
Cotton Commissioner of the Central Provinces attested to the improvement of 
cotton production in his area directly the railroads began operating.6l Rail- 
road transport improved the quality of Indian cotton insofar as it obviated 
the long ox-cart haul during which the cotton inevitably became dirtied and 
adulterated. 

Of the immediate targets of the Company's cotton program, few were met 
as the officials had intended. Little came of one of the main purposes of 
the program, the attempts to introduce long-staple varieties. Dharwar was an 
exception and a close study of the success there might have told the officials 
much about the physical and social factors involved in the introduction of | 
American cotton.62 Nor was the program's aim of improving the picking and 
cleaning of cotton realized in significant manner until the social relations | 
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involved in marketing could be altered. 

The attempt to induce the ryots to plant more and by better methods was 
ultimately successful but hardly in the terms envisaged at the program's in- | 
ception. Better methods for India turned out to be quite different from the 
methods used in America. The increase of cotton acreage was set going by | 
the government's program, but did not really become effective until the un- 
foreseen circumstance of the cotton famine came about at a time when the fore- 
seen utility of the railroad net had become available. 

The sponsors of the program were mainly mindful of textile profits and 
British national interest, but some of the government officials were not un- 
concerned with the welfare of the ryots. But then, as still may happen, it 
was not easy for those sympathetic officials to know what impact the program 
had on villagers gererally. They could and did sample village opinion by rid- 
ing through the countryside but they had no established and effective ways of 
communication with the total range of villagers whom they ruled. And the vil- 
lagers themselves had no one who both knew their problems and could take a 
broad view, through whom they might communicate to the government. U 

This circumstance still prevailed in 1953, according to the speech made 
by Dr. Deshmukh as Minister of Agriculture, which was quoted earlier. Yet 
even in the last century there were men who could take the broad view of vil- \ 
lage life and incoming technology. One such, at least in respect to cotton, 
was the planter R. H. Elliot. In one passage he expressed his satisfaction \ 
that the attempts to introduce American cotton had largely failed and that 
the cultivator had not expanded his cotton acreage at the expense of grain as 
rapidly as the cotton authorities had urged. But Elliot adds a pertinent par- 
agraph to this comment: 
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(50) John Chapman, The Cotton and Commerce of India Considered in Relation to 








the Interest of Great Britain, (London, 1851). 

(61) Rivett-Carnac, op. cit., p. 217. 
; 

(62) The reasons for the success in Dharwar are summarized in Royle's account | 

of 1851. The Dharwar climate is there noted as more suitable than that 

of some other districts although the soil is not superior. "Much is no 

doubt due to the judicious patronage of the civil authorities...as well 

as of the planters..." A Dr. Gibson is quoted as noting that "The Lin- 

gaits, who form the bulk of the population here...seem to be a class on 

vastly more enterprising, well affected and peaceable, than their Mah- ( 


ratta neighbors..." Royle, op. cit., pp. 379-380. 
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It must not be supposed, from the remarks previously made, that I do 
not look forward to a day when it would be advantageous to India to ex- 
port a great deal more and a great deal better cotton than she does at 
present; but that day I consider should be very far distant, nor should 
its arrival be accelerated by us; nor do I consider, further, that any 
product which may displace grain should be stimulated into abnormal ac- 
tivity. When, however, irrigation works are more universally spread 
over the country; when canals are cut, and rivers are navigable; and 
when an extended civilisation shall diffuse exact information, and so 
enable the people to judge more accurately than they can possibly do at 
present how much or how little grain it is advisable to grow and store 
for future use, then, and not until then, would any well-wisher of India, 
or friend of humanity at ony like to see India turned into an exten- 
sive cotton-growing country.©3 


India has become a great cotton growing country, and a considerable 
measure of improvement has been accomplished in recent years. Moreover, the 
pressures to improve cotton production now comes mainly from Indians rather 
than from foreigners. So the twentieth century program is different in cer- 
tain important aspects from that of the nineteenth century. But the practical 
problems indicated by Elliott are still pressing. One was mentioned by Dr. 
Deshmukh when he said, "...a stage has now been reached when further diversion 
of foodcrops to cotton will have a serious effect on the country's food sup- 
ply ."64 The solutions suggested by Dr. Deshmukh require an understanding of 
social and cultural patterns, of village life and villagers' lives, no less 
than was needed in the years of the East India Company's cotton improvement 
program. 


Seth Leacock 
David G. Mandelbaum 


University of California 





(63) Elliot, op. cit., p. 234. (64) Deshmukh, op. cit., p. 169. 











COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND MASS EDUCATION IN BRITISH NIGERIA 


It is commonly agreed by observers of underdeveloped countries that com- 
munity development and mass education play an important role in the process 
of acculturation because they deal with problems close to the grass roots of 
the people. This is certainly true for Nigeria which, in fifty years under 
British rule, has developed from a more or less arbitrary block of the Afri- 
can continent three times the size of the British Isles, embracing twenty- 
six million people speaking many different languages, into a federation at 
the threshold of national independence. There are many features in this rapid 
process of development which require detailed analysis, but the present study 
deals exclusively with the different forms of community development and mass 
education.1 

The two concepts are fluid and overlapping. In 1944 the Colonial Of- 
fice advocated literacy work in mass education as "one of the methods to help 
community development."2 Mass education has been considered "Sometimms as a 
gospel, sometimes as a technique or a general panacea, but there never has 
been a blue-print as to what should come first—literacy or health, or improved 
agricultural methods."3 On the contrary, the Cambridge Summer School in 1948 
emphasized the fact that the District Officers should be free to use the field 
for maximum local experimentation. 

Community development, on the other hand, has been conceived as "that 
part of administrative functions which secures the active participation of the 
people themselves in programs of social and economic betterment." This func- 
tion, which forms part of any modern administration, encounters special dif- 
ficulties in a colonial setting where two heterogeneous patterns of culture 
face each other with the task of meeting the needs of a community—be it the 
installation of a water tank, the construction of a road, or the resettling 
of a whole village in healthier territory. 

How closely the two movements, mass education and community development, 
are interrelated, is illustrated by the fact that two periodicals dealing with 
these problems have changed their names within the last few years from one term 
to the other.4 In the present study we use the term "mass education" for liter- 
acy education of illiterates, including children, in areas lacking elementary 
schools (government, missionary or Mohammedan), "adult education" for literacy 
education of adults irrespective of their being literate in another language 
(e.g., the Mohammedans in North Nigeria read the Koran), and "fundamental edu- 
cation" in the sense of UNESCO, meaning an education "to help men and women 





(1) The study is based on official reports and other publications, in article 
and book form, of statistical, anthropological and historical nature. 


(2) Report of the Adult and Mass Education Subcommittee of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education inthe Colonies, (Great Britain, Colonial Office, 
Colonial No. 186, 1944), 








(3) Margaret Read, "Common Ground in Community Development Experiments ," 
Community Development Bulletin, Vol. II, No. 3 (June 1951), pp. 41-47. 





(4) The periodical of the University of London changed from Mass Education | 
Bulletin to Community Development Bulletin; the periodical of UNESCO 
changed from Mass Education to Fundamental and Adult Education. 
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to live fuller and richer lives in adjustment to their changing environment, 

to develop the best elements in their culture and achieve the social and eco- 
nomic progress which will enable them to take their place in the modern world 
and live together in peace."© In the wider sense, the meaning of the term 
"mass education" approaches that of community development and fundamental edu- 
cation in the same degree as it includes application of things learned in lit- 
eracy Classes and—illogically—even when it includes practical applications 
without any reference to literacy work, but this is natural in a dynamic move- 
ment. The terms are used interchangeably by some authors. 

In the following examples it is not always evident to what degree of 
literacy the final certificate testifies. A standard of comparison has only 
recently become possible as a result of the research of UNESCO in this field. 
The first phase of any successful literacy project covers the personal ap- 
praisal of each student's qualifications, negative and positive; the second 
phase brings him up to the minimum standard, after twenty-four hours of teach- 
ing, to recognize three hundred words; the third phase broadens his vocabulary, 
in seventy-two hours, to two thousand words; the fourth phase, after twenty- 
four additional hours plus much private reading and discussion, achieves "func- 
tional literacy," if it includes one hundred and twenty lessons in writing and 
is integrated into the requirements of his community life.° A literacy cer- 
tificate is recommended after each phase of achievement. 

The available data on Nigeria's mass education and community develop- 
ment can best be analysed by distinguishing four types of projects and illus- 
trating them with examples which show the kind of leadership indispensable 
for each one: 

Type I. Close integration of both movements, characterized by the en- 
thusiastic and spontaneous cooperation of the community, supported by volun- 
tary labor. 

Borderline Type I-II. Partly integrated, without mass education but with 
voluntary labor. 

Type II. Simultaneous but not integrated type instigated from above. 

Type III. Community development without mass education. 

Type IV. Mass education turning into adult education, centrally organized. 


I. Close Integration of Both Movements 
Supported by Voluntary Labor 








Example 1. Udi Development. ? The Ibo in Udi Division, Onitsha Province 








(5) William S. Gray, Preliminary Survey on Methods of Teaching Reading and 
Writing, Educational Studies and Documents, No. V, (Paris: UNESCO, July 
1953), Part I, p. 7. 





(6) See Editorial, Corona, Journal of Her Majesty's Overseas Service, Vol. I 
No. 2, (March, 1949), pp. 3-5; and E. R. Chadwick, Corona, Vol. I, No. 2, 
(March 1949), pp. 10-13. 


(7) Gray, op. cit., Parts I and II. African Languages and English in Educa- 
tion, A Report of the meeting at Jos, Nigeria, November, 1952. (Educa- 
tional Studies and Documents, No. II, Paris: UNESCO, June 1953). 





(8) Gray, op. cit., Part I, pp. 24-25, 29-41. 


(9) Source material used: E. R. Chadwick, "Mass Education in Udi Division," 
African Affairs, Vol. XEVII, No. 1 (January 1948), pp. 31-41; E. R. Chad- 
wick, "Community Development in Udi,"; "Fundamental Education in Udi 
Division," Fundamental Education (UNESCO) Vol. I, No. 4, pp. 9-21. 
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At this point the district officer judged the people who had given such 
outstanding proof of community spirit ready for an experiment in mass educa- 
tion. Four villages were chosen for the starting of literacy classes: (a) 
Udi (township) where the district officer could closely supervise the progress ( 
and several staff workers volunteered as teachers; (b) Ogwofia, eight miles 1 
from Udi where he could visit frequently and a progressive village elder volun- : 
teered as teacher (he was replaced later by a paid teacher); (c) Okama Oyo, | 
visited infrequently because of its distance from Udi; a former schoolteacher 
volunteered; (d) Nze, too far to visit more than once monthly, where "not much 
local teaching was available." 

Classes were held for six months, usually on market days (every fourth 
day), with varying results. In Udi about 20 students became "fully literate," 
about 40 made "good progress," about 100 made "little progress," and a few 
proved unteachable. In Ogwofia the adults ceased attending class because 
their energy was absorbed by simultaneous community development. They built 
a village reading room and a dispensary as well as a maternity home for which 
the women voluntarily taxed themselves. Sixty children attended regularly, 
however. In Okama Oyo some of the students made "good progress" although the 
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Eastern Region, contained when the project started in 1943 two clans, the Nkanu | ac 
and the Abajas, each of them about 150,000 people on 1,000 square miles. The or 
Ibo are one of the largest "tribes" in Africa and presented a challenge for s¢ 
the administration because of their complete lack of social cohesion beyond the 
extended family unit.19 Not until painstaking research (1930-1934) had traced pi 
the pattern of indigenous social institutions—destroyed by centuries of slave ne 
raiding and intertribal warfare—did it become possible to lay the groundwork 
for forces of acculturation.11 c: 
When in 1943 the Owa, one of the subtribes of the Abaja, repeated their ti 
request for a road which they needed between their local dispensary and the s 
native court, the district officer explained the lack of funds for such a pur- fi 
pose but encouraged them to build the road themselves, pointing out that the a 
whole community would profit by it in daily life. They agreed and built the 
road in 12,000 man days of voluntary labor without any cost to the administra- £ 
tion except the pay of one overseer. The cost had previously been estimated i 
at £1,500 and included the cutting down of a hillside and crossing of a deep b 
valley, although the distance itself was not more than three miles. c 
The Owa proudly called their road "Ike Dimkpa," meaning "by the power ¥ 
of the strong man." It set the pattern for a similar road built immediately 
afterwards by the Afa subclan in adjacent territory and inspired the Nkanu ¢ 
clan to offer a site for an urgently needed leper colony in the division. The R 
next year the Nkanu built this colony, complete with clinic and permanent ¥ 
staff headquarters, by voluntary labor; in the following year they improved t 
the segregated, self-contained settlement by building a village hall and a 1 
sick-room. f 





(10) The so-called tribes in Nigeria often lack a tribe's characteristics; 
the Ibo are a people rather than a tribe. 


(11) Dr. C. K. Meek directed this study. See C. K. Meek, Law and Authority 
in a Nigerian Tribe (Oxford University Press, 1937, 1950). 
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adults were engaged in community projects. In Nze about 20 students progressed 
one third of the way to full literacy and some of them afterwards started les- 
sons in English. 

Each of the villages used its own local vernacular of Ibo in phonetic 
pattern, syntax and vocabulary. A local handpress in each village printed the 
necessary primers and other reading material in the form of leaflets. 

The underlying principle was to aim at "self-reliance first and effi- 
ciency later." Laubach's method with the help of flash cards and pictures had 
to be abandoned as too costly and as unknown to the teachers. The old mis- 
sionary method replaced it except in Ogwofia where the village fund paid a 
full-time instructor and provided the full equipment of a vernacular school, 
and the children in turn taught their parents at home. 

The cost of simple writing equipment could not be covered by a grant of 
£20. Pupils drew their letters in sand until one of the children used a slate 
intended to cover the roof of the reading room and it was copied afterwards 
by thousands of machine-sawn shingles from rejected railway sleepers. Reading 
charts finally were obtained by engraving in each locality a large number of 
wooden blocks from which leaflets were printed. 

Participants of mass education courses and community development projects 
clamored for and seemed to need constant stimulants to keep their enthusiasm 
alive. "To take a feather out of the white man's cap" by learning to read and 
write took first place; proof of outside acknowledgement rated high, expressed 
by distinguished visitors or by an occasional airplane flying low to greet 
them at work. The competitive spirit was stimulated by special prizes given 
for achievement and by a film produced of their work and shown to the neighbor- 
ing communities by the mobile cinema.12 A film strip was shown at every class 
and a news sheet printing local idioms and gossip was distributed regularly. 

The villagers were proud of their improvements and invited the elders 
of neighboring villages to visit them. But it took several years for the people 
beyond these experimental villages to overcome their deep-seated suspicion 
that the government was "playing a trick" on them and would take away all the 
new buildings sooner or later. In 1946, three years after the project started, 
a great outburst of energy and enthusiasm widened the scope of community de- 
velopment considerably in the whole division. Forty villages engaged in dif- 
ferent types of building and construction work, school buildings heading the 
lists. 

Summing up the results, the district officer stated that "the experi- 
ments produced few literates but had lasting effect on moraie." From the so- 
ciologist's viewpoint, however, the creation of an integrated group like the 
Udi development is amazing, considéring the prejudice which a district officer 
representative of Western culture has to overcome before he is accepted by 
the people.13 The success speaks for the unusual gifts of leadership in this 
particular district officer. 


Example 2. Ilajes Development14 





The Ilajes are a Yoruba tribe of fishermen in the swamps of the extreme 





(12) "Daybreak in Udi" and other documentary films by the Colonial Films Unit. 


(13) Read, op. cit., pp. 41-47. 


(14) B. Simpson, "An African Village Undertakes Community Development on its 
Own," Mass Education Bulletin, Vol. II, No. 1 (December, 1950, pp. 7-9. 
Mr. Simpson is an administrative officer at Okitipupa. 
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southwest of Nigeria's Western region. Their case presents a clear-cut type 
of close integration of both community development and mass education but has 
the one drawback that the phase of education antedates the source material 

and has to be deduced by its surprising results. 

The Ilajes did not differ from the neighboring tribes in their apathy 
and their dedication to drinking palmwine and illicit gin, until 1940, when 
the impact of the Bible which they read in their native Yoruba vernacular— 
evidently taught by missionary schools—changed their way of life completely, 
They believed themselves to be the Holy Apostles and founded a sect of great 
vitality. They clashed with the native authorities of their village and had 
to leave the area. In the swamps they founded a new settlement and called it 
Ayetoro (World of Peace). They built the houses on stilts, laid out the 
streets neatly and in a way technically superior to any other village of the 
neighborhood, established a central cooking house, a central laundry, a 
tailor shop with three Singer sewing machines, and a soap factory to use the 
by-products of their fishing trade. These establishments employ the women 
and children while the men go out several times daily in their large canoes, 
Forbidden to use the old waterway to the main creek, they set out to dig 
their own canal for their local trade in yams, maize and cassava which they 
exchanged for dried fish. The inspecting marine officer was full of admira- 
tion for the level of workmanship of the six and a half mile canal. In his 
estimate the cost of labor alone to the adninistration would have amounted 
to £10,000. 

The community is administered by a caincil of ten senior Apostles who 
believe they can do no wrong. They "have eliminated poverty, hunger and ig- 
norance" by their management of voluntary work for everyone with all money 
being held by the community. The children are taught the three R's by the 
few adults who have an equivalent of schooling up to standard V. 

Only in the field of local industry will they tolerate advice from out- 
siders, as in the technique of shark fishing which they had started by them- 
selves, packing the liver for export, or in the commercial use of swine blad- 
der for isinglass in the beer production of the nearby city of Lagos. 

Otherwise they refuse all cooperation and feel superior to their coun- 
trymen whom they scold for their desire "to run before they can walk" and to 
become clerks instead of honoring their traditional values. Among themselves 
they refrain from drinking liquor and maintain a high moral level, their com- 
munal life centering around regularly attended Bible meetings. 

This unique development, which turned the intentions of their mission- 
educators in a completely unforeseen direction, represents a phenomenon as 
“un-African" as it is "un-Christian" in its spontaneous reintegration of 
values at the contact of both cultures. 





Example 3. The Abuje Development! 


It is surprising that a development under the leadership of an Emir 
should be representative of Type I, since the authoritarian position of an 
Emir is normally instrumental in bringing about Type II developments which 
are not integrated. This exception can only be explained by the qualities 
of genuine democratic leadership in the person of the Emir of Abuje, who ac- 





(15) "An African Ruler Undertakes Community Development," Mass Education Bul- 





letin, Vol. I, No. 4 (September 1950), pp. 62-65. (University of Lon- 
don). 
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complished his ambitious program not "for" the people but "with" the people. 

At the start of the project the Gwari, numbering 67,000, were settled 
in twenty-eight villages on 12,337 square miles in the Emirat:of Abuje in the 
Northern Region. The villages suffered from water-borne diseases and an in- 
sanitary layout, insufficient crops and general poverty. The Emir, probably 
stimulated by the successful Anchau project in his neighborhood, conceived 
thirteen points of a program to raise the Gwari living standards: (1) increased 
agricultural production; (2) introduction of cash crops and subsistence crops 
in communal rice farms; (3) mass education; (4) model layouts exhibiting sani- 
tary standards; (5) an elementary school; (6) a medical dispensary; (7) six 
hundred fruit trees and shade trees for each village of fifty families; (8) 

a fuel plantation; (9) a village draining system; (10) contour farming against 
erosion; (11) a village hall; (12) concrete-lined wells; (13) cottage indus- 
tries. 

Starting with the village of Jima, the Emir went personally to every one 
of the fifty family heads and assured himself of their willingness to move 
into a tse-tse free territory and to volunteer their labor in building the 
new settlement. They rebuilt Jima on the new location and flooded the low- 
lying land to create communal rice farms of one acre each. The first crop 
sold for £270. The community decided how to use the profits, each family re- 
ceiving £3 after taxes for private spending. The next year twenty-eight fam- 
ilies joined in the project. They built sixty additional dams for rice farms 
and produced 250 tons of rice which sold for £6,000. 

Equally successful was the mass education project. Its twenty-eight 
classes had 739 students and awarded from a hundred and fifty to two hundred 
literacy certificates each year. Jima had a class of twenty-five students; 
during three years a total of twenty-three certificates were awarded. At the 
beginning there were no teachers or primers available in the local vernacular. 
The students chose Housa instead which is the lingua franca of Northern Ni- 
geria and gave them access to the ample literature of this language. Later 
a primer in their local Gwari was printed. 

In Iwa and five other villages elementary schools and dispensaries were 
built by voluntary labor. But Jima remained the model village where all thir- 
teen of the Emir's points were accomplished and, in addition, a project of 
mixed farming with manure was started. Financially the project was assisted 
by the government grants from colonial development and welfare funds. 


Borderline Type I-II. Partly Integrated, 
Without Mass Education But With Voluntary Labor 








The desirability of the integrated type of community development can 
be judged by the government policy of granting up to 33 1/3 per cent of the 
project value in order to encourage projects using voluntary labor. 

With the morale-lifting stimulus of mass education absent, it is not 
surprising that the response in rural areas was "slow" in using these grants. 
Only in the Eastern provinces did village development continue to arouse en- 
thusiasm for voluntary labor. 

In towns of the same region several developments have been started or 
accomplished under the leadership of town planning officers ,16 





(16) Great Britain, Colonial Office, Annual Report on Nigeria 1948, (Lon- 
don, 1949), Appendix F, p. 124; Appendix B, p. 117. Annual Report 
on Nigeria, 1951, p. 67. 
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II. Simultaneous But Not Integrated Type Instigated "From Above" 
Example. The Anchau Development17 








The role of leadership which the district officer plays in the Eastern 
region because of the lack of tribal authority belongs traditionally to the 
Emir in the Mohammedan Northern Region. When the British started their rule 
there they found this part of the country efficiently administered on all 
levels, so that Lord Lugard's famous system of Indirect Rule could use the na- 
tive units, without creating conflict in the adaptation of the new pattern, 
and transform them into the organs of native authority. The cooperation of 
the Emir proved essential for adjusting the people to a new method of accul- 
turation that changed the traditional life of the Housa farmer in all respects, 

The rural development and resettlement scheme at Anchau in the Emirate 
of Zaria was the first big-scale development in West Africa when it started 
in 1938. It became widely known for its success. A period of long and care- 
ful preparation by multi-scientific approach preceded the actual work of mov- 
ing a population of 50,000 people from a territory where sleeping sickness 
and other illnesses prevailed into a healthy area surveyed for water supply, 
bush clearance, soil condition, and village layouts. The development was 
equally successful in the introduction of cash crops and cattle raising and 
in the establishment of local industries. 

Voluntary work was neither offered nor expected. An unspecified number 
of villagers tried to awid being settled by running away; some were persuaded 
to turn back, some came back voluntarily after several years when they had 
overcome their initial mistrust. 

The attempt at mass education must be considered a failure, since "not 
much enthusiasm was shown" for class work by the adult farmers. An elementary 
school was started, and the administration "waits for the childrm" to fulfill 
the important function of reading to their elders not only the local news but 
even the scales weighing their products for sale in order to keep them from 
the exploitation of the middlemen. 

Source material for this type of non-integrated development and mass edu- 
cation is scarce, possibly because community development overshadows the edu- 
cational efforts too much to report their attempt. 


III. Community Development Without Mass Education 
Example 1. Mokwa Settlement and Agricultural Project l® 








This large-scale project, situated in Niger Province, Northern Region, 
was started in 1950 under the lead of a commercial company, the Niger Agricul- 
tural Project Limited, and set up for the purpose. It is financed jointly by 
the Nigerian government and the Colonial Development Corporation in a seven- 
year scheme of resettlement and mechanized farming. Around the nucleus of an 
experimental farm of 1,000 acres, ten self-supporting villages are to be built, 
each of them consisting of 80 holdings of 40 acres each. 

The new feature of th project as compared with other big-scale develop- 
ments is the arrangement that the farmers will receive wages until their first 
crops are harvested, and that they are liable to eviction "after due warning" 
if they fail to carry out instructions as to the handling of manure, tractor- 





. 


(17) T. A. M. Nash, The Anchau Rural Development and Settlement Scheme, (Co- 
loniai Otrice, London, 1948). 


(18) Annual Report on Nigeria, 1949, Appendix A, pp. 115-116. Annual Report 
on Nigeria, 1951, p. 40. 
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drawn machines, anti-erosion methods, etc. The company providing the means 

of production and supervision will take two-thirds and the farmers one-third 
of the proceeds of their labor. No reports on the adjustment of the farmers 
to this approach have been available yet. If the scheme is found to be a com- 
mercial success, it can be expanded into sixteen units like the experimental 
one mentioned above, each village containing its training center and demon- 
stration farm, on an available area of 1,600 square miles in the Kontagora 

and Bida Emirates. 


Example 2. Cocoa Farming for Export in Four Provinces 
of the Western Region19 








The Yoruba in the Western Region are mainly growers of cocoa trees, and 
community development centers around the eleven cooperative societies engaged 
in marketing this main export crop of the country.29 The members of the As- 
sociation of Nigerian Cooperative Exporters are farmers owning the cocoa trees, 
either individually or on a communal basis. The sometimes fluctuating returns 
of the management are due in many cases to their illiteracy. The Cocoa Market- 
ing Board, set up as the buying agency of the government, acts as price stabil- 
iser and raises the quality of the beans by grading and inspection. 

Here a British and an African institution face each other and delicate 
handling is required. Both sides are vitally interested in a healthy cocoa 
industry. The traditional practice of the farmers has been to harvest what- 
ever their trees would produce and move to another plot when the trees became 
too old to produce satisfactorily. The British, however, urged systematic re- 
juvenation of trees. The antagonism came to a climax in the late forties when 
the swollen shoot disease infected many trees of the area. 

The native attitude of reverence and gratitude for the earth deity made 
any interference with the growth of trees a religious offense.21 When the 
British decided on the policy of cutting out infected trees the farmers re- 
fused to cooperate. After the cutting-out practice had been abandoned for 
eight months, an emergency scheme to prevent the spreading of the disease and 
speed up the rescue work for the threatened industry recruited additional of- 
ficers from outside the country. A monetary award offered for each tree cut 
had no visible effect since it did not affect the root of the opposition. Na- 
tionalistic forces added to the tension by using the situation for anti-Brit- 
ish propaganda. The government had to abandon its emergency scheme and place 
a safety belt around the infested areas. 





(19) Annual Report on Nigeria, 1949, pp. 47-48, 55. Annual Report on Nigeria, 
1951, pp. 49-50. 








(20) 121,478 tons, worth £36,565,000, were exported in 1951. 


(21) "To most Africans the unseen world is far more real than the seen." 
Sir Armigel Wade, "The Unseen World," Corona, Vol. IV, No. 2 (February 
1952), pp. 63-64. 
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Example 3. Small Scale Community Development2 


(a) Agricultural Products 








The experimental mechanized cultivation of rice lands in Sokoto Province, 
Northern Region, started as a project approved by the Production Development 
Board £” Its purpose is to assist the peasant cultivators in increasing their 
rice crops in the Rima and Sokoto River valleys. The costs, £136,000 for 50 
tractors with ancillary equipment, are borne by the Production Development 
Board for three years and will be recovered by hiring charges. Similar equip- 
ment is used by the resettlement scheme, Shendam Division, Plateau Province. 


(b) Livestock Improvement Centers 24 





In all regions, community centers have been set up to improve husbandry 
and to raise the level of meat production and distribution. The use of mobile 
vans for demonstration and exhibition in the villages has proved a successful 
method of instruction. 

An example of remarkable adaptation to the new values is reported from 
the Eastern Region within the last few years. The people had been opposed 
to flaying the carcass and had included the skin in the edible parts of the 
animal, but in 1949 the value of hides produced for export was estimated at 
more than £50,000. 


(c) Cooperatives, Health Centers, Arts and Crafts2® 





It is difficult to select representative examples from the overwhelming 
variety of individual community developments in the three regions; the picture 
is one of dynamic vitality. Many of these developments belong to the kind 
that overlaps with mass education in the wider sense, apart from education in 
literacy. 

Among small farmers of Calabar Province, Eastern Region, thrift- and 
credit-cooperatives have been for years attracting thousands of members. They 
report £28,000 in capital and savings. 

Consumers' and craftsmen's cooperatives are fluctuating in membership 
and cannot always meet competition. Women are in the forefront of all coop- 
erative movements. Health centers, classes in baby care, sewing and knitting 
enjoy great popularity. In areas where women refused literacy training even 
for their children, their attitude seemed to change after attendance at these 
home craft classes. 

In the cities community needs are on a wider scale, with leadership pro- 
vided by many volunteer agencies, both Western and African. In addition there 
are many different needs to be filled—the building of playing fields, movie 





(22) No account is given in this study of the numerous government and native 
development schemes which are outside community development and mass 
education. 


(23) Annual Report on Nigeria, 1949, pp. 46-47. 





(24) Ibid., p. 48. 
(25) Ibid., p. 49. 


(26) Ibid., pp. 58-59. Annual Report on Nigeria, 1951, pp. 68-69. 
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theaters, auto parks, and training centers of all kinds, as well as slum clear- 
ance. 


IV. Mass Education Turning into Adult Education, 





Centrally Organized2? 





When the new constitution of Nigeria came into force in 1951, 28 the re- 
gions were entrusted with responsibility in educational affairs. The overall 
picture of adult education campaigns in the three regions in 1951, including 
Lagos colony, is shown in the following table.29 


ADULT EDUCATION IN NIGERIA 195) 





Northern Western Region, Eastern Total 
Region Including Lagos Region 
Colony 

Campaign Areas 22 9 12 43 
Adult Education Centers 477 262 341 1,080 
Classes 1,063 623 985 2,671 
Instructors 935 540 937 2,412 
Enrollment 1949/50 20, 880 12,470 13,200 46 ,550 
Enrollment 1950/51 24,410 16 ,330 25 , 250 65,990 
Population‘ 14,500,000 7,500,000 6,500,000 28,500,000 
Area in Square Miles 281,703 45 ,428 45 ,443 372,574 





#In 1951 the enrollment was 88,700, an increase of 26,000 from 1950. Annual 
Report on Nigeria, p. 57. 





*##Es timated. 


In the Northern Region all classes give literacy instruction. In the 
other regions twenty-five per cent of the classes instruct in post-literacy 
work, The program is a seasonal one, repeated every year. 

The Conference on Adult Education in Zaria, Northern Region, in 1951 
defined adult education as aiming at organizing "facilities for remedial pri- 
mary education of adults, especially in rural areas" and asked it to include 
"such activities as homecraft for women, talks, discussions and practical com- 
munity improvement projects ."90 





(27) The basic problems of adult education in British Africa were discussed 
at the two Colonial Cambridge Summer Conferences in 1947 and 1951 with 
African and British leaders participating. The subject, "Local Govern- 
ment," was viewed as an important form of adult education, i.e., educa- 
tion in citizenship of which conservation of rural resources is yet 
another aspect. See also D'Aeth, "Conference on African Education," 
Corona, Vol. IV, No. 11, (November, 1952), pp. 405-407. 


(28) Annual Report on Nigeria, 1951, pp. 56-57. 





(29) Statistics from Nigeria Education Department for the year ending March, 
1951. Quoted from Read, op. cit., pp. 68-82. 


(30) See above, Type III, Example 3c, community development overlapping with 
mass education. 
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The literature available in 1951 included eight vernacular news-sheets, 
primers in fourteen languages, and an increasing amount of low-priced litera- 
ture for the new literates.31 Out of the forty-five popular level newspapers 
and periodicals published in Nigeria, two are in Yoruba and five are bilingual 
(English-Yoruba and English Hausa). The Gaskiya Corporation Literacy Bureau 
in Zaria, an African publishing house, has produced this literature in the 
Northern Region since 1930. 

The distribution problem in the large country, still in need of roads 
in many areas, is solved by traveling libraries, traveling demonstration teams 
of all kinds, and traveling cinema vans for fundamental education. In the 
family radio has become popular since dry-battery sets are available at a low 
price,32 after 20 years of government broadcasting in English, Yoruba, Efik, 
Ibo and Hausa. 

Since 1951 each of the three regions has its own adult education branch 
and its centrally organized educational campaigns.33 But in spite of this 
standardization, there are enough dynamic differences, for instance in the qual- 
ities required in a teacher. In the Northern Region, leadership shifted to 
the organizer, a full-time salaried worker responsible for all technicalities 
and the morale of the classes. As teachers he chooses part-time workers among 
the local citizens,34 often with a bare minimum of training. 

In the Eastern Region, a unique experiment in leadership training has 
been set up at Man-O'-War Bay, in the Cameroons, and another at Makwu, Awgu 
Division. The methods are the methods used by the Outward-Bound-Trust in 
Britain—character training in team spirit and adventure, in short intensive 
courses3° given to young potential leaders. These training centers seem to 
resemble in spirit certain former tribal initiation ceremonies at the time 
of puberty, introducing the young man as a full member of the community. 

Another important medium of adult education is provided by the extra- 
mural courses of Ibadan University36 in the Western Region. They consist of 
vacation courses at Ibadan and nationwide extension courses in all regions, 
as far as they can meet the expenses. The ten week courses attract post- 
graduates, with English, economics, and political science the most popular 
subjects. 

The African intelligentsia and the new middle class—government employ- 
ees, merchants, teachers—have been eager to arouse the people's interest in 
national issues, especially for the elections to be held in 1956 to decide in- 
dependence from Britain and power distribution between the regions. The pa- 
triotic spirit gathered momentum on all levels so that something like a mass 


movement in citizen education is now under way. "An attack on ignorance, apathy 











(31) In Central Africa, the best seller is an African book, Our Family. 


(32) The first 2,000 sets were quickly sold for £6 5s each. Read, op. cit., 
pp. 41-47. 


(33) The Nigerian Handbook, 1953, (London: Crown Agent of the Colonies), p. 119. 





(34) Nigeria, Regional Adult Education Office, Adult Literacy Campaign, Nor- 
thern Region Handbook for 1952-1953, (1952). Thomas Hodgkin, “A Note 
on Mass Education in West Africa," Fundamental and Adult Education, 
UNESCO Quarterly Bulletin, (July, 1953), pp. 107-113. 








(35) Nigerian Handbook, 1953, p. 121. 





(36) “Extramural Studies in Nigeria," Corona, Vol. IV, No. 7, (July 1952) 
pp. 253-255. 
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and prejudice, on poverty, disease and isolation—on all the difficulties 
which hinder the progress of a community; it is education designed to teach 
people not merely how to read but how to live." 


Concluding Sociological Remarks 





Like any other issue in Africa today, mass education and community de- 
velopment must be seen on the background of contact between two cultures. 

It seems possible to create a fusion of the two with a minimum of friction 
where the new groups are built not merely rationally for greater economic ad- 
vantages but where traditional and emotional bonds are included among the 
cornerstones of the new structure. 

Our Type 1,38 the closely integrated type with voluntary labor, closely 
resembles Schmalenbach's "covenant" category, a group created by a decisive 
emotional experience (model: the religious sect). One must assume that the 
individual experience of a participant of such a group consists of the thrill- 
ing emotional impact sharing the powerful magic of the white man—reading and 
writing, the "black art," always considered as the whites' exclusive privilege. 
The method of teaching it, character development rather than drill, is apt to 
set free, even in a shy or apathetic African, the intellectual powers of his 
own mind unknown to himself until then. They release a joyful energy which he 
urgently wants to apply and which he can apply to the glaring needs of the 
community around him. His emotions are met and intensified by the same emo- 
tional upsurge in his neighbors, aroused by the same experience. Thus an in- 
tensely integrated group is born, its emotional arc swinging from mistrust 
against the intruder (in case of the district officer), disbelief in his own 
capacities, over amazement to exhilaration—an experience comparable to any 
creative experience in other spheres of the mind. 

The integrating nature of this experience is aided by the fact that all 
age groups in the community are participating. In Udi, even the young men, 
living at their place of work at the Eunugu collieries and informed by the 
district officer through their unions, caught the village enthusiasm and sent 
money as their contribution; the old people felt assured against overbearance 
of the young by their newly acquired prestige; women were eager to write let- 
ters to their men in the army; a unity of purpose was achieved where other in- 
stitutions of the West—the various Christian churches—had created hostility 
and fear, the converts of one church condemning the converts of rival churches 
to hellfire, ‘ 





(37) M. Read, "The Gold Coast Plan for Mass Literacy and Mass Education," 
Community Development Bulletin, (August 1951, September 1952), p. 32. 





(38) Another attempt at distinguishing types of community development and 
mass education is made by Margaret Read, Professor, University of Lon- 
don, in her two articles in Community Development Bulletin: "Common 
Ground in Community Development Experiments," Vol. II, No. 3 (June 1951), 
and "Some Aspects of Adult Education," Vol. III, No. 4 (September 1951). 
She establishes three types: (1) large scale economic developments on 
a commercial basis, interfering with traditional social and economic 
ways of the people; (2) emergency schemes in case of erosion, flood, 
etc.; (3) self help, with the people relying on local leadership and 
initiative to improve local conditions or to help some maladjustment. 
She does not analyze the inner structure of the groups created. All are 
included in our types above: Read's Type 1 in our Type III, 1; her 
Type 2 in our Type II; her Type 3 in our Types I and III,3. 
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The closest integration of Type I groups is undoubtedly presented by 
the Ilajes example (I,2) where the leaders sprang up within the group itself, 
and where no signs of disintegration have been observed during several years. 
In the Udi example (I,1) the ephemeral nature of the covenant is unmistakable 
in the constantly required encouragements to keep up the same level of per- 
formance. But even where the emotional elements slacken, the basic traditional] 
group of the village itself remains, presenting the well-known category of 
Toennies, the "community" (model: the family). 

No details are known about the stability of mood in the Abuje example 
(1,3). It developed more closely along traditional lines under traditional 
leadership; but the integration of the group is evident from the way they 
switched to a language not their own in their mass education adventure and 
later back to their own vernacular. Similar proof of overcoming initial dis- 
appointments are found in the Udi group which took with equanimity the expla- 
nation about unsurmountable technical difficulties with their project and 
started another one instead, whereas everywhere else the African mind reacts 
with utmost sensitivity toward discouragement, considering a harsh word al- 
ready a serious infringement of status. 

The small-scale types of development with voluntary labor (borderline 
Type I-II) as well as the small community developments (Type III,3) keep within 
the traditional village group and can hardly present any serious cases of mal- 
adjustment, 

The large-scale developments, however (Types II andIII,1), raise certain 
doubts in this respect. They present a purely rational group—Toennies' "so- 
ciety" category (model: the business corporation). They uproot the farmer 
from his traditional surroundings although they usually try to avoid too abrupt 
a break by introducing the settlers' accustomed land tenure into their scheme, 

Land is the issue closest to the heart of all Africans. It means not 
only property but social status and insurance against all kinds of fear. It 
is a cornerstone in the structure of his highly developed religious creeds. 

To safeguard the African's right to his land has been the responsibil- 
ity of the Governor in Nigeria. He holds land in trust for the people and 
prevents it from being passed on to non-natives in the Northern Region where 
most of the big-scale developments are located. Yet it hardly seems possible 
that transplanting the new rational pattern into African life can avoid mal- 
adjustment and neuroses. 

In tribal surroundings the African "psychiatrist," under the name of 
witch-doctor, takes efficient—because fully accepted—care of such cases. 
Within the rational Western set-up, the villagers presumably lack access to 
such a healer. The condemnation of witch-doctors as well as witchcraft by 
Nigerian courts has made the government's attitude toward this important Afri- 
can institution a matter of secret as well as open complaint.39 

Our Type IV, mass education turning into adult education, presents a 
variety of sociological groups which cannot be analyzed individually for lack 
of source material. They seem to prove that there is a strong movement toward 
successful acculturation, although the ambivalence of Western education is 
evident in various users 40 

The chasm which progressive education creates, dividing the generations 
in one family, is known even in a stable society. It tends to be deeper in 
areas of culture contact. Youth educated in the purely rational Western pat- 





(39) These laws seem illogical to Africans since they deny the reality of 
witchcraft but punish the believer. Christ himself is regarded by many 
Africans as a supreme witch-doctor. 


(40) See Meek, op. cit. 
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tern in government and mission schools tend to break with all tribal values 
and join the Christian creed for reasons of prestige rather than religious 
conviction.41 The new class of intellectuals includes many who, because they 
cannot find a niche in the rapidly changing social scene to satisfy their 
ambition, join the ranks of radical nationalists. Boys drift into cities from 
their ancestral rural homes and become delinquent in a society in which they 
are strangers. The tribal society had no criminals in the Western sense, but 
many ways of dealing with maladjustment within family and age-groups. Now in 
a Western type reformatory some of these youngsters are introduced to a tech- 
nical skill that gives them for the first time a function in modern community 
life. One of the major aims in rural development schemes has been the revit- 
alizing of village life in order to stop this suicidal migration of detribal- 
ized individuals to the cities. 


Charlotte S. Neisser 


Floral Park, New York 





(41) See A, A. N. Orizu, Without Bitterness, (Creative Age, Pa., 1944). This 
Ibo leader regards those who adhere to Christianity as constituting a 
"social class." 














STATISTICAL EVIDENCE AND THE CONCEPT OF TERTIARY INDUSTRY! 


In their paper on "Economic Progress and Occupational Distribution," 
P, T. Bauer and B. S. Yamey criticized the concept of tertiary industry and 
the attempts which have been made to argue a definite and predictable rela- 
tionship between the percentage of the working population engaged in it, and 
the level of average real income. They illustrated their analysis mainly, 
though not exclusively, by reference to conditions in Nigeria, but their ar- 





gument rests on theoretical postulates applicable to any area. They consid- 
ered that the definition of an occupational group as a residual, bearing as 
a common characteristic only the non-material nature of the product, includes | 
a heterogeneity of activities consisting of occupations which need not move 
in any common fashion. They argued that tertiary industry is not a meaning- 


ful concept; even if the broad statistical relationships which are claimed | 


for it were prima facie to be found, moreover, it would be misleading as a 
tool of analysis in the study of economic development since the movement of 
the individual items is of greater interest than that of the "category" as 


a whole. Their point might be illustrated in the following way. Industri- | 


alization carried out broadly under free enterprise conditions with very 
little state control might lead to an increase in the inequality of income- 
distribution in favor of the rich; they might then choose to spend a part 

of their increased incomes on entertainments. If it were carried out in a 
totalitarian regime it might be associated with the growth of a political 
hierarchy and a large bureaucracy. In both cases there would be a growth 

in occupation in tertiary industry; in the one case it would be entertainers, 
in the other it would be administrative bureaucrats. 

In this instance, the case has been weighted by the assumption made 
about the institutional framework. It might equally well have been done by 
making alternative assumptions about the structure of taxation. Once atten- 
tion is concentrated on the movement of sub-groups within the "category" of 
tertiary industry, it can be seen that a variety of influences such as rela- 





tive factor prices will tend to determine the direction of development in dif- 
ferent countries. But the most important point lies in the heterogeneity of | 
the aggregate of tertiary industry and the fact that the sub-groups within it 
are not assimilable by any useful criterion which is relevant for economic 
analysis or economic history. Since, however, great importance has sometimes 
been attached to the relationship between the proportions engaged in tertiary 
activities and the average real income in a country and extensive statistical 
data have been advanced to support the conclusion, it is proposed in this 
paper to undertake a small exercise. The purpose of this is to exhibit some 
of the pitfalls which lie behind the statistics and to give some statistical 
examples which appear to bear out the general line of reasoning pursued by 
Bauer and Yamey in their article. 





(1) The author is indebted to the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
for permission to make use of their unpublished materials on the eco- 
nomic structure and development of East and Southeast Europe. Tables 
1 and 2 are based directly on these materials, which have also been 
most useful in the preparation of this paper as a whole. 


(2) P. T. Bauer and B. S. Yamey, "Economic Progress and Occupational Dis- 
tribution," Economic Journal, (December, 1951). 
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The areas chosen for examination in this paper are the pre-war terri- 
tories of East and Southeast Europe, extending from Austria in the West to 
Poland in the East, and to the Balkans amd Greece in the south. The statis- 
tics which have been used are taken from national sources; they were care- 
fully reclassified at Chatham House and a number of estimates made to improve 
international comparability. The grouping of different countries according 
to the level of average real income is an acceptable alternative to a time 
series for a single country. According to these figures, the occupational 
distribution in the countries of the area was as follows: 


Table 1° 


DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING POPULATION IN SELECTED COUNTRIES OF 
EAST AND SOUTHEAST EUROPE AT THE TIME OF THE GENERAL CENSUSES ABOUT 1930 


(Working population in each group as per cent of total working population) 





Classifica~ Country Year Agriculture Mining Services Other Total 


tion by Fishing and and Occu- 
groups ac- Forestry Manufac- pations 
cording to turing 

average 


real income 











Austria 1934 30.9 31.0 29.6 8.5 100.0 
High Czecho- 1930 40.6 33.6 20.8 5.0 100.0 
slovakia 
Kungary 1930 59.5 20.1 18.8 1.6 100.0 
Middle Poland 1931 68.9 15.5 13.7 iso 100.0 
Greece 1928 62.5 13.5 iT.5 6.5 100.0 
Bulgaria 1934 81.3 8.3 951 233 100.0 
Low Rumania 1930 79.6 46 9.9 269 100.0 
Yugo- 1931 82.7 8.0 7.6 at 100.0 
Slavia 





(3) The ranking by average real income is made according to figures in the 
unpublished materials to which reference has been made. The figure for 
Austria slightly exceeded that for Czechoslovakia; in Hungary it was a 
little higher than in Poland or Greece, which were almost the same. In 
the three other countries, the figures were identical. 

In the above Table and in Table 2, "Working Population" excludes the 
group "Living on Unearned Income" which consisted of rentiers, pensioners, 
students, and persons living in imtitutions. The proportion in this 
category was much larger in Austria than in any of the other countries. 
The proportion in the armed forces is included under "Other Occupations"; 
only in Bulgaria was it smaller than in Austria. Alternative presenta- 
tions of the statistics would not affect the propositions set out in 
this paper. 
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II 


The above countries might be termed specialized although underdeveloped; 
they were more highly industrialized than the territory of Nigeria and more 
fully characterized by the market economy as it is known in Western Europe and 
the Western Hemisphere. At first sight, the figures appear to bear out, pretty 
well, the tertiary relation. 





Before examining in detail the composition of the tertiary group, the fol- 
lowing general reservations may be made: 

(a) The boundaries of the national states selected above had changed ap- 
preciably since the war of 1914-1918. The area and "income-sector" which had 
stimulated the growth of service occupations differed from those of the inter- 
war period. Thus, for example, the Austria of pre-1914, and Vienna in particu- 
lar, were the center of a large state with some 50 million inhabitants, many 





of whom subsequently became citizens of some other of the countries mentioned 
above. 

(b) The territories which after 1914 went to compose the new states had | 
had varying historical experience. Poland, for example, was built up of areas | 
of Austria, Hungary, Germany and Russia, which were characterized by very dif- 
ferent economic circumstances. | 

(c) The areas in question had been subjected to very different degrees 
of influence from the outside world. The banking services of Vienna, for | 
example, had an international basis; on the other hand, Carpatho-Ruthenia, 
for instance, had been rather insulated from the main stream of world commerce | 
and development. 

Thus, historical and coincidental factors had partly molded the occupa- 
tional structure of these countries. Their occupational structure grew in re- 
sponse to environments different from those indicated by their pre-1939 na- 
tional frontiers. The relative availabilities of factors of production and the 
structure of markets had been very different before 1914. From the point of 
view of measurement, therefore, the determination of the appropriate figures 
for income and occupation and the definition of geographical area to which 
they are relevant at any moment in time, presents great difficulties. 


III 


It is in the analysis of the structure of the so-called tertiary group 
of occupations that the heterogeneous composition of the aggregate raises most 


problems. The detailed figures of occupation in tertiary industry are presented 
in Table 2. | 





These statistics are not wholly satisfactory, in particular because some 
of the estimates were made on assumptions about the relationship between occupa: | 
tional structure and real income which it is a main purpose of this paper to 
test. But they are more detailed than the original census figures and their 
use does not modify the argument which will be developed from them. 

1. For numbers occuped in services as a whole it appears that in general 
the poorer countries rank below the richer. There are, nevertheless, some 
notable irregularities which may be "explained away" with varying ease. The | 
low figure for Czechoslovakia relative to that of Austria was partly a reflec- 
tion of the non-homogeneity of that state. The figures for the Czech lands of | 
Bohemia and Moravia would probably be relatively much higher. This — | 





(4) National frontiers are likely to be unreliable guides since the distri- 
bution of factors of production within countries will be partially in- 


fluenced by the volume and nature of the international trade in which 
they engage. 
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WORKING POPULATION IN THE SUB-GROUPS OF TERTIARY INDUSTRY PER MILLION OF TOTAL 
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the practical problem of adequate bases of measurement. But taken together 
with the dissimilarity of the results for the middle-income group (Hungary, 
Greece, Poland) and for Yugoslavia in comparison with Bulgaria and Rumania, 
they suggest much more. 

First, it is impossible to speak of a precise relationship of cause and 
effect since the level of employment in particular branches of services is as 
much the "cause" of higher real income as the latter is a "cause" of the for- 
mer. The example of Greece illustrates this point, for undoubtedly Greek 
real income was increased by the importance of the country's mercantile trade, 
Second, the productivity of resources in particular service activities, the 
distribution of income between regions of countries, factors of production 
and within broad groups of factors, will affect the situation. Thus Poland, 
whose average real income was little less than that of Hungary and about as 
high as that of Greece, had a low level of occupation in services. This can- 
not be dissociated from its lack of high-income-yielding services, its his- 
tory which had been very different from that of the two other countries, and 
the structure of its economy. Such divergences only indicate that resource 
endowment and relative factor-availabilities are not the same in different 
countries. 

2. A comparison of the Austrian and Czechoslovak series, two countries 
with very similar average real income, is of great interest. The level of 
the Technical Services was rather similar, as might be expected in two rela- 
tively highly industrialized states. The constrast in distributive trade was, 
however, very striking, the Austrian figure being very much higher than that 
for Czechoslovakia. Is there some sense in which it may be said that there 
was over-employment in the distributive trades in Austria? Is this to be 
measured by a comparison of "objective" money opportunity costs? Even if 
this were possible, opportunity costs and hence the supply prices of factors 
of production are subjective evaluations (of monetary and non-monetary rewards) 
made by factors or their owners. Hence, different supply prices (expressed 
in money terms) reflect different factor responses and hence different rates 
of supply of factors. Different relative factor prices reflect the different 
relative factor availabilities and demand conditions. This only means that 
international comparisons cannot be made in this context.© But even within 
countries there are narrow frontiers to the usefulness of the relationships. 
For the definition of an area is ambiguous; what is closely relevant is the 
market area to which the occupational specialization corresponds. Again, the 
statistics for Czechoslovakia probably understated the number of persons en- 
gaged in distributive trade. The statistical information available in the cen- 
suses relates to persons who gave their occupation as distributive trade. But, 
as Messrs. Bauer and Yamey argued in their article,? such information may be 
far from exhaustive. By this token, it is probable from what is known of the 
general character of peasant economies that the statistics do not include, for 
example, a great deal of supplementary trading activity undertaken by peasants. 
The proportion of peasants was higher in Czechoslovakia than in Austria. This 





(5) The inherent difficulty of using macro-economic concepts such as national 
income of an area or occupation in distribution in broad categories is 
examined on pages 372-373. 


(6) Given, at any rate, imperfect markets in international trade. 


(7) Bauer and Yamey, op. cit., passim. 


(8) This phenomenon may also exist in towns, e.g., supplementing of low in- 
comes by dual or multiple occupations, 
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point may also be relevant in partly explaining the discrepancy between the 
figures in Personal Services in the two countries, particularly in the group 
"Laundries, Hairdressers, etc." 

_3. In the middle-income group (Hungary, Poland and Greece), there are ir- 
regularities in the distribution of occupation as significant as those in Aus- 
tria and Czechoslovokia. In Hungary the total for services was not very far 
from the Czechoslovak figure but in Technical Services it was much lower. But 
the Greek figures are very striking. With an average real income just under 
60% of the Czechoslovak level, for example, occupation in services in Greece 
was nearly 85% of the level in Czechoslovakia.2 The importance of this lies, 
however, less in the total than in the parts. The proportionate numbers occu- 
pied in Technical Services in Greece were slightly greater than those in Aus- 
tria and still further exceeded the level in Czechoslovakia. But this was 
only so because of Greek shipping which accounted for almost half the group 
"Technical Services." And this in turn was so because of the geographical 
structure and the traditional development of Greece. The accidents of geog- 
raphy give resource endowment and sactor-availabilities which are reflected 
in the economic structure of a country. 

Such examples could be multiplied. Nobody finds it remarkable that coal- 
mining can only be carried on where there are coal-deposits, or that relative 
productivities in coal-mining will be influenced, other things being equal, 
by the location of the seams and the hardness or softness of the coal. At one 
time or another, it may be thought profitable to mine coal from sources which 
have previously been ignored. But this is a general principle, the incidence 
of which reflects the elasticity of supply of products. Hence, coal can only 
be mined where it exists but the fact, for example, that occupation in Hotels 
and Restaurants in Austria was at about twice the rate in Czechoslovakia, or 
that in Greece it was substantially higher than in Hungary or Poland, may be 
a temporary phenomenon; the demand and supply may change. But, as will be ar- 
gued below, for purposes of analysis in this context, the "tertiary law" is 
unhelpful. 

The Polish statistics suggest analogous questions. Here the total for 
Services was much lower than in the other middle-income countries; the same 
holds good for the main groups, except Domestic Service, but not for all the 
individual branches. The inadequate coverage afforded by statistical infor- 
mation is a contributory explanation in this instance. 

4. The three Balkan states of Bulgaria, Rumania and Yugoslavia were the 
poorest countries in the area under consideration.10 The Bulgarian and Ru- 
manian proportions engaged in Services as a whole resembled one another more 
closely than either resembled the figure for Yugoslavia, where the total was 
low, particularly in Public Services and Liberal Professions, but also in 
other main groups. But there were also significant differences between Bul- 





(9) The aggregate figures for Austria and Greece did not differ from one 
another very substantially. But if the armed forces were excluded from 
working population or classified with tertiary industry, occupation in 
the latter in Greece would appear as a relatively quite high proportion 
of the Austrian level. The armed forces, as mentioned in th footnote to 
Table 1, were comparatively small in Austria. 

This emphasizes the criticisms made about the heterogeneity of ter- 
tiary industry. With one classification, fairly similar proportions 
for the totals contrast with notable differences in the detailed struc- 
ture; with the other, the totals are also rather dissimilar. 


(10) In Total Services, they bear a closer "tertiary relationship" to Poland 
than to the other middle-income countries. 
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garia and Rumania, for example in Technical Services which consist largely of to 
the various branches of transport. Occupation in Rumanian transport was nearer poi 
to the level in Hungary and Poland than to that in Bulgaria or Yugoslavia. Lim 
in 
IV fic 
; , try 
The hard experience of using statistical information incorporates the les- | thi 
son that when the statistics have been collected and conscience about measure- bas 


ment has been quieted but not stilled, the problems of analysis have barely be- | the 
gun. This is particularly true where the statistics relate to classificatory 
aggregates which conceal significant component parts. Thus, for example, the 
idea of average real income in the context of the "tertiary law" is deceptive 
because it conceals the influence of the distribution of income and the form The 
in which it is received. In peasant economies, in particular, this is important 
because of the singular differences which distinguish the village from the ur- 
ban economy. In the village, for example, a large part of income is received 
in kind from subsistence agriculture. Moreover, while it often happens that 
with rising incomes, central statistical offices bring more information on to 
paper, what is also often the case is that more things come within the poten- | 
tial reach of statistics. But things exist whether or not they are readily | 
calculable; in the sphere of analysis of occupations, what matters is not only 
the census classification, but also the varied activities in which people en- 
gage, the pattern of their demand and the sources of supply, irrespective of 
whether or not they are reflected in the exchange economy. For example, in 
the peasant society of Poland, the winter months were used by the women to | 
manufacture underwear and by the men to repair agricultural implements. 
Such activities, and such work as the provision by peasants of wagon transport 
are not only supplementary to their main occupation in the sense of being part- 
time. They are an integral part of the efforts of the economic unit, which is 
often the family. Not only is much of this activity performed as business, it 
is carried out by members of the unit for others in it, or forthe unit as a 
whole. While it is likely that a growth in cash incomes will stimulate the 
development of new activities, an important feature may be the transfer of 
the provision of existing goods and services from the non-market to the mar- 
ket economy.12 

The examination of the composition of employment (and output) reveals 
many of the difficulties suggested above. They could be multiplied, especially 
if process of production and nature of establishment were to be taken into ac- 
count. For then the homogeneity of output is further suspect; the development 
of laundry activities from the housewife, and washerwomen coming to the home, | 














(11) Census material can be very helpful in this or similar contexts. The | 
writer has noted, for example, the interesting figures given in the 1943 
Census of Population of Jamaica, of such items as "off the farm" employ- 
ment by farm operatives. 

(12) The reverse may apply; cf. transfer of laundering from business estab- 
lishments to the domestic washing-machine. This is also relevant to 
statistical coverage. It illustrates, moreover, the importance of tech- 
nical process in the context of occupational definition; see below for 
further references to laundries. 

Cf. also the possible effect on the distributive trade of the develop- 
ment of decorating paints and the tendency of householders to do their 
own decorating; there is a noticeable growth in the emphasis of advertis- 
ing by paint manufacturers on direct appeal to the ultimate consumer and 
hence on the importance of retail outlets. 
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of | to business enterprises, to the mechanized unit in the home, illustrates this 
arer | point. The statistics which have been discussed in this paper, with all their 
limits, indicate that the idea of a stringent relationship between occupation 
in tertiary industry and the level of average real income is somewhat super- 
ficial. What is more important is the fact that the concept of tertiary indus- 
try is unsatisfactory; the irregularities in the statistics help to support 

this judgment and to show that even if the "law" appeared to be more securely 
re- based, it would not be useful as a tool of economic analysis, particularly for 
 De- the study of economic growth and development. 
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"ALL LAND TO THE TILLER" ‘ ig 
THE PROBLEM OF LAND REFORM IN INDIA” | 7. 
India has been hungry for economic development for centuries. It is | og 
estimated that "India is today little, if at all, richer than she was at the wi 
death of Akbar."1 With all the development in communications, irrigation works, i { 
etc., the Indian peoples' great complaint against the British rule was "that y 
India had been ruined economically."“ During World War II, at least 3 million 
people died in the once rich province of Bengal from just lack of food. During a 
the post-war years Indian imports of food grains reached the alarming peak of “ 
almost five million tons, at an annual cost of $500 million. No wonder, there- ae 
fore, that the chief objective of a post-Independence Government in India was " 
food self-sufficiency, in an overall program of economic development. 
Production from land is intimately connected with land tenures, i.e., | onde 
the terms on which land is held. "Private enterprise will not yield its best 4 
results unless legal and social institutions are such that the private initi- | “fl 
ator secures the fruit of his own effort. Of the many spheres where this is sats 
relevant, the most important sphere, which is widely neglected in underdevel- | ae 
oped countries, is the contract between the cultivator and his landlord."3 i 
And in a country like India, where agriculture is the only industry of nearly | fix: 
82.7% of the rural population, which itself is 69.8% of the total population, kaos 
one can eaSily realize the basic and fundamental importance of the land prob- leg: 
lem in India.4 No wonder the first Five Year Plan considers that "the future howe 
of land ownership and cultivation is perhaps the most fundamental issue of na- iy 
tional development. The pattern of economic and social organization will de- tien 
pend upon the manner in which the land problem is solved. onee 
The appearance of Patel's comprehensive book on the Indian land problem | ite 
is therefore most opportune and welcome. It is in two parts; the first deals P 
with the history of certain land tenures hitherto prevalent in Bombay State; sing 
the second with different aspects of the Indian land problem and the legisla- | ads 
tion undertaken in the various states to deal with them. It is thus a good pars 
compendium for the student of land reform, enabling him at a glance to find is ¢ 
out what progress has been achieved in each state in the various sectors of only 
land reform, If a second edition is called for, Patel may perhaps eliminate ings 
the very detailed treatment of Bombay, or reduce it to its proper proportions | 4,,, 
in the all-India context. | the 
The ultimate aim of all land retorm in India is expressed today by the 
slogan "land to the tiller." The final aim is that the man who actually handles | 
% A review of G, D, Patel, The Indian Land Problem and Legislation, (N. M. 
Tripathi, Bombay, 1954). Pp. 534. Rs 15/-, 
(1) W. H. Moreland, India at the Death of Akbar, (London, 1920). 
(2) See the Independence Pledge of the Indian National Congress, renewed | the 
every year on the 26th January, the eve of Independence Day. 
(3) United Nations, Measures for the Economic Development of Underdeveloped (6) 


Countries, (New York), 


(4) India, Registrat General, Census of India, 1951, (Delhi, 1953), pp. 89 ff.) 





(S) India, Planning Commission, First Five Year Plan, People's Edition (Delhi, 
1953), p. 88. 
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the plough on the land must also own it. Only under these circumstances will 
he be enabled to secure the full fruits of his own efforts, and such a tenure 
will provide for both maximum production and social justice. This thought- 
process assumes that (1) all the needs of these peasant proprietors, like credit, 
seed, fertilizers, implements, etc., which are today in a large measure loaned 
by intermediaries, will in future be met primarily by the state, and (2) the 
size of the holding is not a substantially important factor in a program of ag- 
ricultural development, at least under the Indian conditions of farming with 
its plough and bullock technique, and any drawbacks on this account could be 
nade up for by a system of cooperation for mutual benefit, and compensated for 
by the greater effort which personal ownership is bound to produce. 

All land reform in India is more or less now proceeding on the above as- 
sumptions. In the zamindari areas, where there were intermediaries, the first 
step was to abolish them, All states in India—West Bengal, where the permanent 
settlement was first introduced, was the last in the field—have passed legis- 
lation which aims "at abolition of the zamindari system and its substitution 
by the ryotwari system. As a result—when all these laws will be fully imple- 
mnted, there will be only one ryotwari land tenure system throughout India." 
Under a ryotwari system the peasant-holder holds his land direct from the state 
in "fee simple." And yet, we are far away from "the land being with the til- 
ler," because a considerable number of the ryots in India cultivate their 1 and 
either through tenants or through hired labor, and these again become a type 
of intermediaries. In the ryotwari areas, therefore, the stress has been on 
tenancy legislation "giving the tenants the 3 F's," i.e., fixity of tenure, 
fixity of rent, and free transferability.‘ Such a tenancy is, however, an in- 
termediate step to full ownership, and already some states have sponsored 
legislation enabling the tenant to become a full owner by paying to the land- 
lord a fixed multiple of the rent in instalments. Till then, he runs the risk 
of dispossession if the ryotwari landlord requires the land for personal cul- 
tivation. If, as in many states, there is no limit placed on this right of 
resumption for personal cultivation, the tenant's fixity of tenure is more ap- 
parent than real. 

If a holding is so large that it cannot be personally cultivated by a 
single family with the ordinary means of a plough and bullicks, it has to be 
cultivated through hired labor, Though the number of such cultivators is com- 
paratively small, perhaps less than 15%, about half the land in India, perhaps, 
is cultivated in this way. This is a broad estimate and exact statistics will 
only be available after the state governments complete the census of land-hold- 
ings which is under way at the moment; it is this situation which prevents the 
transition to "the land to the tiller" becoming a reality. Current ideas on 
the subject aim at tackling this problem in the following two ways: 

(i) by imposing a ceiling on existing holdings and redistributing the 

surplus land among the very small holders and the landless, or 

(ii) by a system of cooperative village management under which cultiva- 

tion through hired labor is abolished. Every family can cultivate 
only that much area which can be farmed with a plough and a pair of 
bullocks; and if the family owns a larger area it is laid out in 
family units and given for management to the landless or other small 
cultivators, the owners receiving a consideration for their property 
right through the village body. 

The latter alternative has been advocated by the Planning Commission, but re- 








(6) Patel, op. cit., p. 478. 


(7) Ibid., p. 353. 
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quires for its successful adoption a degree of cooperative spirit and cohesion ore 
in the village which is non-existent today and has to be created; hence, genera] lez 
opinion is veering round to the first alternative, as a first step, in a gradu- no 
ated program wherein cooperation will increasingly cover various aspects of ru- cot 
ral life. not 
It is this step, viz., imposing a ceiling,which is proving the Rubicon in pet 
the annals of land reform legislation in India. It assumes both the character ice 
of a capital levy on land and of a limitation of income from land, and once vo! 
such a step is taken in the land sector, its extension to other sectors cannot Inc 
be morally resisted. The decision to impose a ceiling thus affects the whole tiy 
social structure and unless full or substantial compensation is paid for the 
land above the ceiling, its quantum would determine the quantum of incomes in 
other sectors also. Such a compensation would undoubtedly impose aheavy bur- 
den on the state and an amendment of the Constitution to admit payment of a 
nominal or an equitable compensation is being considered. Such an amendment 
is now before the Central Legislature. There are also other ticklish questions 
which would follow such a decision. What will be the quantum of land or the are 
income from it, above which the ceiling will operate? Should it have a retro- pos 
active effect so that paper-partitions which have already been made will not for 
effectively defeat its object? Should the surplus land be distributed so as | the 
to provide a certain minimum or basic holding to existing small holders, or hea 
should it be distributed among the landless, cooperatively or in small individu! ,, 
lots? How should priorities among different claimants be determined? What ar-| gay 
rangements should be made to secure that the newly-created holders have the evi 
wherewithal for effective cultivation? Should there be a similar ceiling on | ces 
bullocks, implements and other necessities of cultivation? sol 
Apart from these difficulties, the objection is raised that a ceiling a s 
will result in a fall in production—at least in the immediate future, if not loa 
over a considerable period. The gains from the redistribution of land will gul 
therefore be only "psychological" and not "real." The diversion of land re- der 
sources from those who have the experience, the capital, the implements, and wil 
the wherewithal of cultivation to those who have none of these can have no cou 
other result, it is argued. These dangers appear to be more apparent than tic 
real. Firstly, the experience of countries, which have adopted such a policy, for 
does not bear out these forebodings, particularly as the lami is to be given don 
to those who are already tillers, and have therefore better experience of land min 
management than the present owners. The question of capital, implements and tak 
the wherewithal of cultivation can be met in the same way as the ceiling on pos 
land. The same justification applies to both, and indeed the owner can have 
no use for these surplus implements once the land itself has been lost. It in 
is everyday experience that with the plough and bullock cultivation, the fac- tur 
tor of personal supervision and care plays a very substantial part in aqrecee 7 cau 
tural production, and since this will imrease as a result of land distribu- the 
tion, the dangers of a fall in production appear somewhat remote. It is true sid 
that these small farms will not be able to provide the same surplus for in- zan 
vestment as before distribution; but we have presumed that some outside capi- por 
tal will be available for land development, and the increased production re- agr 
sulting from this initial capital investment will result in a self-perpetuat- cle 
ing fund which would be available for capital investment in agriculture. The far 


problem of finding capital for land development is an independent problem, -— 
we would not be substantially adding to it by dstribution of surplus land, 
which may not exceed 15 to 20 per cent of the cultivated area. The percentage, (8) 
however, depends on how low the ceiling is fixed. 
It may be asked why so much importance is being attached to a ceiling (9) 
when the surplus land is not likely to exceed 20 per cent. Till now arguments 
were directed to show that imposition of a ceiling will not lead to a fall in (10 
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production. The positive arguments in favor of a ceiling appear to be (1) re- 
lease of productive forces in land by reduction of disparities as a preliminary 
to similar action in other sectors, and (2) the stimulation of a large-scale 
cooperative effort in agriculture which is possible only when holdings are made 
more equal. Glaring disparities such as those which tend to keep the mass of 
petty cultivators shorn of capital and at the mercy of the well-off are inim- 
ical to the development and growth of cooperation. The decision, however, in- 
volves a voluntary self-liquidation on the part of the governing classes in 
India, and provides the acid test of their professions to carry out the objec- 
tives of state policy contained in the Indian Constitution: 

(1) that the citizens have the right to an adequate means of livelihood; 

(2) that the ownership and control of the national resources of the com- 

munity are so distributed as best to serve the common good; and 
(3) that the operation of the economic system does mt result in the con- 
centration of wealth and means of production to the common detriment. 

Evidence is lacking that the governing classes and the landed interest 
are alive to such a responsibility. In their anxiety to grab as much land as 
possible "the zamindars have started a campaign to evict tenants holding lands 
for generations in order to add the same to the area of their home farms. In 
the result the eviction or expropriation of tenants is going on on a scale un- 
heard of before in the agricultural history of India."8 These observations, 
even if somewhat exaggerated, appear to be correct. In the midst of the Bhoo- 
dan movement in Bihar, Acharya Vinoba Bhave had to utter a warning against 
evictions. Of course, all evictions, even when obtained through legal pro- 
cesses, are entirely against the spirit of land reform, except perhaps in the 
solitary case where the owner does not personally cultivate any land and wants 
a small holding genuinely for that purpose. The dice are, indeed, heavily 
loaded against the poor cultivator, if it is realized that he is illiterate, 
gullible, unused to law-courts, without th wherewithal to fight a case, and 
depending on justice at the hands of a judiciary who, for various reasons, 
will interpret the law against him. The landlord is literate, used to law 
courts, bent on getting his pound of flesh and supported by a system of jus- 
tice which is more concerned with the letter of the law than its spirit. The 
former has thus no haven, except the good will of the landlord which is sel- 
dom forthcoming. No wonder therefore that "the net result of all these [Za- 
mindari abolition] provisions has been that landlords who never thought of 
taking to agriculture before, have manoeuvred to acquire as much areas as 
possible for their personal cultivation."9 

The present confused situation results from a lack of clear objectives 
in this field. Half-hearted and halting policies are the result, as the fu- 
ture steps are not clear and have not been thought out. The national loss 
caused by big landlords cutting down forests (for sale as timber) on lands 
they were about to lose in consequence of Zamindari abolition has been con- 
siderable, 10 Though one may not agree with the criticism that the various 
zamindari abolitions "are a lot of hasty, haphazard and make-shift, even op- 
portunist, laws designed to tackle certain aspects of a fast deteriorating 
agrarian situation in the context of a mounting peasant discontent," it is 
clear that "they are definitely not a plan of rehabilitation of rural life, 
far less any comprehensive scheme of changing the agrarian set up in its 





(8) Ibid., p. 479. 
(9) Ibid., p. 479. 


(10) Ibid., p. 488. 
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fundamentals."11 The Zamindari Abolition legislation has in some states led 
to such confusion in village administration that special administrative ef- 
forts had to be made to give relief. In the state of Madhya Pradesh a special 
officer with a gazetted status had to be appointed for each tahsil (sub-dis- 
trict) to clear the mess created by the malguzari abolition (a type of Zamin- 
dari). He is to visit every village, hear all the disputes and prepare a new 
village administration paper. Before abolition, the malguzar or his agent 
who resided in the village, invariably rendered help in the solution of most 
village problems. His personal interest as well as a sense of duty, which 
frequently coincided, induced him to do so. This personal touch has now been 
replaced by the impersonal touch of an elected patel (headman) carrying out 
the impersonal orders of higher governmental authorities. Village administra- 
tion has therefore suffered in efficiency. No clear ideas have yet been 
evolved about the future of the post-abolition village system, the functions 
of the patel, the patwari (record keeper), and the village watchman, and their 
relationship to the panchayat (Council of Elders). 

The chief difficulty in adopting a comprehensive policy about land re- 
form is the absence of a solid base at the village level to support it. All 
ideas about agrarian reform today originate in the urban classes, but the vil- 
lage reactions to them are seldom obtained and laws are passed without the 
confidence that those for whom they are meant, want them and welcome them, In- 
deed, there is no such thing today as a village opinion and village leader- 
ship. Both have to be created. But without both agrarian reform is bound to 
be chaotic, haphazard and certainly undemocratic. The village today repre- 
sents a variety of interests, from the big landlord with his mansion, cattle, 
and host of servants, to the poorest laborers, subsisting on daily wages. And 
between them lie the whole village body with varying economic gradations. 

All derive their sustenance from the land and must find their appropriate 
place in the changing village economy, till the final stage of "land to the 
tiller" is reached. This process is bound to be spread over a period, and 
requires an institutional mechanism like the village panchayat to ensure a 
smooth transition and provide for the necessary adjustments within the four 
corners of certain over-all propositions laid down by the state. 

It is true that the panchayat as it exists today is incapable of shou}- 
dering this responsibility. It has not the legal powers nor the authority of 
experience or wise counsel to do so. But it will have to be trained for, the 
purpose and the necessary legal authority conferred on it by law. An inspec- 
torate will have to give it frequent advice and guidance so that it is enabled 
to discharge the functions entrusted to it. There is no alternative to this. 
The village is an independent unit in many ways and for many purposes and will 
have to be dealt with as such. The Planning Commission has also reached the 
same conclusion. 


For several reasons it has become imperative that at the village level 

there should be an organization deriving its authority from the village 
community and charged with the main responsibility for undertaking pro- 
grams of village ievelopment.12 


Almost every complaint which is voiced today against the administration has 
its origin in the attempt of the administration to deal with individuals in 
the villages. The enormous inconvenience caused to individual villagers to 





(11) Ibid., pp. 486-487, quoting Karuna Mukerji, Land Reform, (1952), p. 125. 


(12) India, Planning Commission, op. cit., p. 81. 
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obtain their supplies like seed, manures, and credit, from tahsil headquarters, 
the practice of giving false evidence in courts, the tendency of the judiciary 
to dispense justice according to the letter of the law while ignoring its spirit, 
the petty corruption that goes on apace when the lower rungs of officials of 

all departments deal with individual villagers—all this will be s topped with 
the interposition of the panchayat between the villagers and the government. 

I am fully conscious of the present condition of the villages and village pan- 
chayats; how they are ridden by factions, by base individual self-interest and 
an absence of sound leadership. All this is there and perhaps worse. The dan- 
ger in subjecting villagers to the authority of the panchayat lies in the risk 
of replacing an enlightened bureaucratic rule by that of a rowdy partisan who 

is actuated by self-interest or even by hatred and malice. This danger is there 
and the state will have to look out for it and deal with it through its inspec- 
torate till the panchayats establish a tradition of impartial and disinterested 
administration. The dangers of panchayats being dominated by landed interests 
and exercising their authority in their favor will be very considerably reduced 
after a "ceiling on land" is introduced. That will unmistakably indicate the 
goal of government policy and help the panchayats and the inspectorate to act 

up to it. 

Let us try to visualize how such a panchayat will help to bring about the 
transition of "land to the tiller." I presume that ceilings will have been 
fixed and a way found to cut across the numerous paper partitions which have 
been effected, either by giving retroactive effect to the legislation or by a 
land levy. This would not be difficult if the panchayats, who should have by 
law a minimum representation of the landless laborers, are associated in the 
process. As the idea is to utilize the land as an instrument of production and 
not as property yielding a return, only those who stay in the village where they 
have land will be entitled to own it. This will cut out all those who are to- 
day hibernating in the cities while their lands are looked after by agents or 
servants. The village will then be left with pure cultivators, i.e., those 
who either plough the land or in addition are personally supervising its cul- 
tivation. The ceiling should be sufficiently low. I would put the maximum 
at an amount of land which could be managed with two to three pairs of bul- 
locks. Adjustments will have to be made for different incomes arising from 
land in the different states and the land should yield a net income of about 
Rs, 1000/- to Rs. 1500/- a year. There should also be a minimum holding, be- 
low which the law against sub-division (e.g., by inheritance) will apply. The 
surplus land will be at the disposal of the panchayat and should preferably be 
allotted collectively to a group of landless people, so that each landless 
family benefited will have a basic holding. Preference will be given to the 
existing cultivators, who have holdings below the minimum, to join the coop- 
erative. If this makes a large pool of land the number of cooperatives could 
be increased. If the cultivators are agreeable, the whole proceeding could 
be coupled with consolidation of the village land. State assistance will be 
available to all the cultivators, but preference will be given to the cooper- 
atives. It would be open to a member to separate from the cooperative after 
a minimum period of say three to five years, subject to his accepting liabil- 
ities for any improvements made on his land. Land will be salable with the 
consent of the village panchayat, who will be entitled to charge a commission 
on the transaction. 

All direct taxes which each individual cultivator pays to the government 
today, like land revenue, cesses, kotwari dues, etc., will be merged into a 
Single land tax, which will be assessed on the total area of the village and 
will be payable by the panchayat. It will keep the village records and appor- 
tion the taxes between the different cultivators and cooperatives and appoint 
the village servants. All land transactions will be registered with the pan- 
chayat. Village disputes will be settled through judicial panchayats which 
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will be for a group of villages and separate from the village panchayat. The 
anchayats will be responsible for seeing that families have adequate employment 
in the village, and undertake works of improvement of the land and village. 
The sale and purchase societies will deal with trade: marketing the village pro 
duce and selling the supplies which the villagers need. They will also pro- 
vide credit on the security of the land. They will provide the capital or 
security for the capital required for processing plants for agricultural pro- 
duce or for small-scale industries. With the preferences given to it the co- 
operative sector is likely to grow, and as the bigger farms will split due to | 
inheritance, transfers, etc., the village will consist of small peasant farmers, 
operating individually or under a cooperative. 





Once ceilings on land are established, the whole atmosphere in the coun- year 
try will be surcharged with a new social outlook. Today the climate is "every with 
man for himself and the devil take the hindmost." The beggars, the uncared- Durd 





for children, destitute women, and prostitutes who haunt the cities, the numer- | °°” 
ous homeless people sleeping on pavements, all these today are neglected, as 

social conscience is stifled and almost non-existent today. An era of auster- 

ity must develop in the country. The public servants with their high salaries, 

the traders, manufacturers, must all contribute to the uplifting of this human 
material. Thus the land sector will pave the way for social justice through- | 

out the country and simultaneous release of productive forces in both the agri- 
cultural and industrial sectors. 

All this will require a keen desire for social change on the part of 
the government and must be made an objective of state policy. A large number 
of trained village workers, capable of managing land cooperatives, sale and | 
purchase societies and panchayats will be needed and some of the people dis- 
placed from the land could well be absorbed in these vocations. Their train- 
ing will be the responsibility of the state. Their job will be to demonstrate 
the better results flowing from these changes in organization and they must 
be equal to this task. deve 


of c 


The ground for all these vast changes is being laid by the Bhoodan Yajna rela 
Movement started by Acharya Vinoba Bhave. It aims at producing a mental cli- est 
mate on the part of the rich and poor which will enable them to accept these save 
changes in a democratic way by a change of conviction. All wealth, including Sica 
land, is a social product and must be shared equitably. The way to do so is the 
to follow this precept in actual life by a gift in favor of the needy by all, conc: 
rich or poor. Hence the land gifts (Bhoodan) and wealth gifts (Sampattidan), just 
This philosophy is producing a substantial response, a®d no doubt history will | "Ur 
record that the Bhoodan Movement has played a great part in laying the founda- whic 
tion of a democratic social revolution in India. refe 

This is the ultimate aim of Indian land reform, and Patel's book, which 
brings out in a consolidated form the progress hitherto made in all the states,| °4 
will be an invaluable help to all students of the subject. ally 

Shri R. V. Patil way 
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DEMOGRAPHIC THEORY AND THE THEORY OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: 
A REVIEW+ 


The history of theories of economic development over the past two hundred 
years has taken place largely in two phases. The first phase was coincident 
with the early stages of development of economics as an organized field of study. 
During this time there were two general problems which concerned the early 
economis ts: 


1) Investigations into the nature of the laws of production, distribu- 
tion and exchange in ordinary circumstances (static economics) 


2) Investigations into the nature of policies which would improve the 
circumstances of the economy, increasing what we now call the gross 
national product or the national income of the economy, or regulat- 
ing trade so that the national economy wouid have a positive trade 
balance with those parts of the world not under its dominion. (It 
was in this form that concern with economic development first ap- 
peared in economic writings.) 


The second phase was one during which, as a consequence of the growth 
of classical and neo-classical economic analysis, the process of economic 
development was investigated only insofar as it might be affected by inter- 
relationships between strictly economic phenomena (e.g., changes in: inter- 
est rates, income levels, income distributions, propensities to consume, to 
save, to invest). This is attributable to the overriding importance in clas- 
sical and neo-classical analysis of caeteris paribus assumptions that all but 
the purest economic phenomena form a fixed and unchanging framework, and the 
conception in classical and neo-classical analysis of the automatically ad- 
justing market (given consumer sovereignty and no interference with entrepre- 
neurial choice). During the classical and neo-classical period those studies 
which have in fact approached the problem of economic development have been 
referred to as economic dynamics. 

More recently, broad concern with the total process, including phenom- 
ena which by classical and neo-classical standards did not fall within the 
scope of economic studies, has been revived. This conception, not yet gener- 
ally accepted, involves inclusion of many socio-cultural processes which were 
previously (and in many quarters are still) regarded as outside the proper 
area of concern of economists. In fact, these processes and conditions—al- 
though they are now discussed in terms of modern sophisticated concepts—are 
nevertheless the same as those discussed by the very early economists who ap- 
proached economic development in a global manner: the Mercantilists, the Phy- 
siocrats, Turgot, Cantillon, Smith, Ricardo, and others. The modern view is 
expressed, for example, by Hoselitz, who in a recent paper discusses the need 
in the study of the process of economic development, for concerning oneself 
with 








+..a theoretical model which permits us to analyze a process of transi- 
tion from a social system displaying one form of economic organization 





% Harvey Leibenstein, A Theory of Economic-Demographic Development. Fore- 
word by Frank W. N otestein. (Princetore 1954), xi + 204 pp. 
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to one displaying a different, presumably 'more advanced' economic organ- 
ization. This process involves not merely a reshaping of the ‘economic 
order' but also a restructuring of social relations which are relevant 

to the performance of the productive and distributive tasks of the society,! 


Compare this with Adam Smith's discussion of certain aspects of the division 
of labor: 


There are some sorts of industry, even of the lowest kind, which can be 
carried on nowhere but in a great town. A porter, for example, can find 
employment and subsistence in no other place. A village is by much too 
narrow a sphere for him; even an ordinary market town is scarce large 
enough to afford him constant occupation. 2 





Although there is much difference in content as well as in terminology, it is 
clear that both Smith and Hoselitz are writing about social structure. Simil- 
arly, early economists discussed such matters as factors affecting population 
growth, in a somewhat less sophisticated manner than, for example, W. W. Ros- | 
tow in The Process of Economic Growth. They also considered factors affecting 
the transmission of information about, and the adoption of new techniques for | 
| 





production of commodities and other aspects of the total change which most 
frequently accompanies the process of steady, self-sustaining increase in per 
capita income which we call economic development. 

One of these matters which, more than most other not-strictly-economic 
phenomena, stirred up interest and controversy in the early days of economics 
and which has, until very recently, been allowed to stagnate, is the complex 
of relationships which exist among size of population, per capita income levels 
income distribution, saving, investment, changing consumer demand, etc., and th 
effect of increasing population on the process of economic development. The 
last writer who concerned himself about these matters intensively, until very 
recently, was T. R. Malthus. From Malthus' time until the very recent past, 
the work of population theorists has been concerned with refinements of popu- 
lation measures, with collection of population statistics, with attempts to 
construct biological and bio-statistical theories of the generation of popula- 
tion’ or with concerns about the relative fertility of the various races of 
man which are used to form the basis of longer range historical projections. 
However, there has been a notable absence of good basic theory dealing with 
the relationships between real income, social structure, social values, and 
population. 

The volume now under discussion constitutes a welcome return to this 
field. It is refreshingly original in its approach. It employes, in a most 
capable, careful and intelligent fashion, some of the techniques of theoret- 
ical model building which have been useful in resolving complex relationships 
in economics and which are being tried in other sectors of the behavioral 
sciences. 





Leibenstein begins by constructing a model of a simple equilibrium be- 
tween income and population. This he calls a Malthusian equilibrium, although 





(1) B. F. Hoselitz, "Social Structure and Economic Growth," Economia Inter- 
nazionale, Vol. VI, No. 3 (August 1953) p. 54. 





(2) Adam Smith, The Wealth of Nations, New York, 1937 (Modern Library ed.) p.' 


(3) For a discussion of these and other theories of population, as well as a 
bibliography see: A. B. Wolfe, "Population Theory" in The Encyclopaedia 
of the Social Sciences, New York, 1934, Vol. XII, pp. 248-254. 
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he makes it quite clear that what is Malthusian about this equilibrium is 
simply that it involves some notion of a strict relationship between popula- 
tion and per capita real income of the sort Malthus envisioned. In this dis- 
cussion, Leibenstein sets up the following relationships among three variables: 
population size (P), per capita income (y), and the stock of capital, or re- 
sources (K). 


a) The average real income function 
y = y(P,K) 


with y being an increasing function of P for fixed values of K, and 
likewise an increasing function of K for fixed values of P. 


b) Assuming that savings and investment are equal ex post, let savings 
be a function of the level of income (y), and the distribution of 
income. Inherent in the latter assumption is the notion that the 
propensity to consume differs among income groups, and changes within 
income groups as their income changes. 


c) A relationship between population and per capita income such that if 
per capita income deviates from the equilibrium level, y,, then popu- 
lation will shift in response to the deviation in such a manner as 
the following: 


oP 
im oC 
a(y-y,) 


until per capita income again approaches y,. 


Finally, the author assumes that the income structure, which is really the 
population distribution by income levels, be what he designates the subsis- 
tence income structure. This is an income structure such that populations 

at different levels of income would, by birth, death, or mobility between in- 
come levels, just replace themselves. Thus, Leibenstein makes the realistic 
assumptions that the population with which he is dealing has not an income 
level but an income distribution; and, it is possible for individual incomes 
to change independently of those of the mass of the population. Thus analyti- 
cally, it is possible to begin by treating each income group as a separate 
Malthusian population, each with its own equilibrium per capita income, etc., 
and then build up the entire economy by aggregating these and allowing cer- 
tain types of mobility. 

After some digression into matters of definition, Leibenstein then pro- 
ceeds to expand on the excellent discussion of statics, dynamics, displacement 
and equilibrium types which P., A. Samuelson carries on in his book Foundations 
of Economic Analysis. The important distinctions between stable and unstable 
equilibrium are drawn, and it becomes clear to the reader that one way in which 
the economic-demographic process may be conceived is that the Malthusian equi- 
librium, or the type which Leibenstein describes in his earlier chapters, is 
a system which is characterized by partial stability in the small. By this is 
meant a system for which there is stability of some of the equilibrium vari- 
ables so long as the displacements are not too large. If the displacements 
exceed these threshold values then the system becomes unstable. Conceivably, 
then, recent empirical demographic findings bearing on the nature of popula- 
tion growth patterns4 might be fitted into the system of models which Leiben- 
stein proceeds to develop in subsequent chapters. 











(4) See for example, F. W. Notestein, "Population: The Long View," in T. W. 
Schultz (ed) Food for the World, (Chicago, 1945), pp. 36-57. In this 
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The development of these models commences with the construction of what | 
Leibenstein calls a simple dynamic model. This model involves several simpli- 
fying assumptions, most prominent of which is the use of a maximum rate of 
population increase rather than the usual Malthusian assumption that popula- 
tion increase is a monotonic increasing function of the excess of average in- 
come over "subsistence" income. This assumption is, however, not damaging to 
the results which Leibenstein derives. His analysis of the implications of 
the model runs primarily along the following lines: what are the relationships | 
between injections of additional income, additional capital, reduction of popvu- 
lation by emigration, innovations, etc., and the permanent level of income, 
assuming that population increases at the maximum rate, so long as income re- 
mains above the "subsistence" level? 

At one point there is discussion of the way in which investment strategy 
might be analyzed. That is, should investment be in one piece rather than in 
several pieces? Which would be more efficacious in increasing income levels 
permanently? How much more (or less) would be needed if investment were sched- 
uled over a period of time? What would be the best way to schedule investment 
if it were found that piecemeal rather than one-shot scheduling was preferred? | 

Leibenstein's finnings, at first blush, do not appear to be extraordinary, 
Substantially, the stability of the model rests on such questions as: does the | 
rate of increase of population exceed the rate of increase of income? What is 
the propensity to invest—how is it related to the rate of increase of income? 
and so forth. However, this model, for the first time, so far as I know, lays 
the pieces of a basic economic notion in front of the reader and makes it | 








possible to examine far-reaching implications of the idea. 

At this point Leibenstein sets up outline procedures for sectorizing 
the model, and gives an example of a multi-sector model. Aside from the con- 
plexities and sectoral insights added by the multi-sector aspect of the model, 
the procedures and results are substantially the same. So far the content of 
the models, except as they admit the notion of changing population as an en- 
dogenous rather than an exogenous factor, has been purely economic. 

Now Leibenstein turns toward the notion of micro-economic-demographic 
theories, where the use of the term micro conveys the notion of dealing 
initially with individual behavior rather than with the behavior of aggregates. 
In facing this problem, he legitimately argues that with respect to certain 
sorts of individual decisions, other considerations than obvious economic ra- 
tionality must enter. For Leibenstein, these other considerations include 
what he calls systems of values. These are defined as a set of normative pro- 
positions that indicate the prohibitions recognized by some or all members of 
a society as limiting the behavior of these members in some degree. 

The discussion which Leibenstein then enters upon, and his schema for 
quantifying some aspects of such a system of values, is interesting, and in- 
genious. However, he embarked on this venture in order to be able to deal, 
in an economic-demographic model, with such matters as could not be dealt with 
by maximization principles. These include such things as family size, occupa 
tional choice, etc. Once set up, the procedure for dealing with values, which 
might conceivably be useful, is not employed. One is not in a position to say 
whether it is or is not a useful way of approaching the notion of value as a 
behavior-modifier or behavior determinant. 











paper Notestein discusses three types of population growth patterns: 
Type I., the pattern of incipient decline; Type II., the pattern of 
transitional growth; and Type III., the pattern of high growth poten- 
tial. The latter is the circumstance in which a population in Mal- 
thusian equilibrium might find itself after injection of sufficient 
additional income to throw it into an unstable state. 
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Leibenstein now turns to a final interest: the theory of optimum popula- 
tion. This is a theory of population growth which attempts to assess the rela- 
tionship between the size of a population and the attainability, or degree of 
attainment of a social welfare function. In discussing this matter Leiben- 
stein raises some of the questions first raised by Kenneth Arrow in Social 
Choice and Individual Values as to attainability of a function, which has cer- 
tain properties, and for which there is an optimum which is consistent with 
the individual welfare functions. After some exploratory discussion of both 
static and dynamic optimum population theories, the author lays this matter 
aside. 

Clearly then, what has been done in this book is to deal, in a fairly 
complete fashion, with a population theory of a Malthusian type. A model is 
constructed quite carefully, which deals with the Malthusian process in a 
rather complete fashion, and reveals much that is not visible in ordinary 
literary Malthusian theory. After completing this model, and laying out lines 
for examining the scheduling of investment, and procedures for sectorizing 
the model, Leibenstein proceeds to examine rather sketchily, but provocatively, 
several matters which are quite relevant to the central concern of the book. 
However, it is my feeling that more should have been done with some of these 
ancillary concerns than has been done. 

In general, I feel that the book is timely, worthwhile, and extremely 
stimulating. Let us hope that some of the notions which have been sketchily 
outlined by Leibenstein are now being pursued by him with greater care and 
in greater detail. 





Robert J. Wolfson 


The University of Chicago 
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ERRATUM | 7 
We regret to inform our readers that in the publication of Professor 
Rutledge Vining's essay, "A Description of Certain Spatial Aspects of an Eco- | ¢ 
nomic System," which appeared in Volume III, Number 2, pages 147-195 of this | 060 
Journal, two Figures were omitted through a printer's error. These are the | § 
Figures 10e and 10f, which are referred to in Professor Vining's text on . 
pages 180 and 182. The Figures should originally have appeared on a page im- > 
mediately subsequent to Figures 10c and 10d. We are reprinting the two Figures | 4 
on the following page and hope that our readers will insert them between pages | 740+ 
184 and 185 of this year's volume. | 3 
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Figure 10e. PERCENTAGE OF CARLOADS OF RAIL FREIGHT 
SHIPPED LESS THAN INDICATED DISTANCES, NEW YORK, 1950 
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Figure 10f. PERCENTAGE OF CARLOADS OF RAIL FREIGHT 
SHIPPED LESS THAN INDICATED DISTANCES, COLORADO, 1950 
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